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CENT FOR CENT 


Cents are important these days. They are 
harder to get. They cost more in human labor. 
Therefore they must buy more. 


No food gives more food value cent for cent 
and dollar for dollar than Margarine. , Pure, 
wholesome oils and pasteurized milk churned in 
spotless churneries—that’s what Margarine is. 
Calories, vitamins and energy—that’s what Mar- 
garine gives you and your children. 


Don’t let prejudice or lack of facts about 
Margarine cost you precious dollars, dollars you 
could save without any loss in food value or 
eating pleasure. 


Isn’t it significant that the United States 
Supreme Court in the Schollenberger Case took 
judicial notice of wholesomeness, nutritiousness 
and healthfulness of Margarine as an article of 
food? Just think this over. 


Institute of Margarine Manufacturers 
Washington, D. C. 














Robert Nisbet 
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and every relationship come the tangible consequences of our 
great calamity—the collapse of our economic system. A few 
brief years ago the United States, one of the youngest nations of the 
world, suddenly became the most powerful. 
1933 Our credit freely loaned to other countries 
in their emergency gave us great oppor- 
tunity for influencing world trends. It was a time when clear under- 
standing of life and discrimination between what we live for and 
what we live by would have lighted the way to permanent riches 
in living. But because we built our structure on shifting sands we 
find ourselves today looking upon shambles, when our young men 
roam the country looking for the bread of life, others turn hope- 
lessly to charity and our women and children are hungry, exploited 
and worn with life. Capitalists who amassed great fortunes, financiers 
entrusted with other people’s money, have been shown powerless, 
incompetent or dishonest. Such a condition could result only from a 
very fundamental error. 
That error lies deep in life. We have been so busy with the 
making and the acquisition of things we have lost that great steadying 
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force—responsibility. In our personal living responsibility gives per- 
spective so that we anticipate the consequences of our acts to ourselves 
and others. But in our business and public relationships with our 
fellow man, so many seem to have lost that sense of responsibility that 
should be a guide in living. A sense of responsibility for the conse- 
quences of acts and decisions to the future of the individual and to 
those affected discloses the interrelationship in the well-being of the 
group. No one individual or group of individuals can secure lasting 
advantage at the expense of others. Lasting advantage comes through 
mutual progress. 

It is this sense of responsibility that gives us concrete measures 
of honesty—measures which are vastly more significant than the 
standards written into law. One may keep within the technicalities 
of the law and yet be guilty of irresponsibility which is most insidious. 
Responsibility for mutual benefit in the relationship between employer 
and employee, between banks and depositors, between credit agencies 
and business needs, between home builders and home users, between 
utilities and consumers, etc., would revolutionize our business world. 

We cannot divorce any part of living from our spiritual under- 
standing of life. If whatever we do contributes to more responsible liv- 
ing, contributes to the realization of the ideals of brotherhood, then our 
contribution is lasting. The real power of our labor movement is its 
purpose for human justice and human development. The leaders and 
the rank and file of our unions have a responsibility for keeping the 
movement true to these high ideals. Whatever turns the movement 
to individual gain lessens our power. We have long offered coopera- 
tion to business executives upon this basis. If they do not accept, upon 
them rests responsibility when we must force them to accept. We 
hope 1933 will open a new era of responsible control and operation of 
our business world so that social progress shall bring opportunity for 
living as benefits men and women, capable of understanding the pur- 
pose of human life. 


Child Labor That children should be employed while over 
Conference 10 millions of adults walk the streets looking 
for work seems incredible. But reports of 
the breakdown in protective laws for children were so numerous that 
the American Federation of Labor asked the Children’s Bureau to call 
a conference on the subject. At the conference held December 10, 
officials of various state bureaus, representatives of trade unions, edu- 
cation and other interested groups were present. 
The reports from those concerned with the administration of 
law, revealed the seriousness of the breakdown of industrial standards, 
the extent of sweat shop and home production. These trends increase 
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the difficulties of the administration problems in enforcing protective 
legislation. All employers are trying to reduce operating costs in 
order to meet low price levels. When competitors resort to unprin- 
cipled and illegal methods, the standards of the whole industry are 
endangered. 

The conference recorded its conviction that women’s and chil- 
dren’s bureaus were essential to the protection of these groups during 
this depression. The committee thought the standards adopted by 
the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection should 
be our guide now as then; it emphasized necessity for 16 years as the 
minimum for full-time employment and at least extra compensation 
for minors illegally employed; while holding that the work-day should 
not be longer than 8 hours for minors under any circumstances, it 
urged that this standard should be reduced in proportion as the pre- 
vailing work-day for other work-groups was shortened, always keeping 
the standard for minors below that for adults. The conference spe- 
cifically urged that every effort be made to maintain educational oppor- 
tunity and to see to it that all children of school age and all unem- 
ployed minors attend the appropriate school. The conference recom- 
mended that those participating should urge their organizations to com- 
municate with the state organizations to initiate coordinated local 
movements for the protection of their children. 

Every state federation of labor is urged to cooperate to this end 
and if deemed expedient to take the initiative in launching the move- 
ment. It is the children of wage-earners that are primarily concerned. 


Collecting Unpaid = Taking advantage of the disorganization 
W ages that menaces industry, some employers are 

trying to evade payment of wages. After 
vain efforts to collect, wage-earners have no recourse except to enter 
suit through the courts if they are fortunate enough to locate the 
absconding employer. Few wage-earners can afford law suits in these 
days of unemployment. 

The growing complaints of unpaid wages emphasize the im- 
portance of the California wage collection law. The California Labor 
Commissioner has authority to collect unpaid wages without expen- 
sive court action. He has power and authority to take assignment of 
wage claims without being bound by technical rules. He has free 
access to places of work and can compel employers to furnish infor- 
mation upon wage claims. If an employer refuses the information 
he is punishable by a fine of $200. The Commissioner may issue 
subpeenas which the courts enforce. Collections are made without 
expense to wage-earners. 
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California has been successful in protecting workers against ex- 
ploitation, collecting at the rate of over a million dollars a year. 

It would be well for all state federations of labor to consider 
the California law, which is considered the best. The law requires 
regular payment of wage-earners and the posting of notice of regular 
pay days. All discharged persons must be paid immediately. It is 
an effective recognition of the employer’s obligations to those on his 
pay roll. 

If all employers were required to register with the state labor 
office, administration would be simplified. In addition a small fee 
for registration would contribute revenue for administrative costs. 


Medical Care Preventable illness is social waste. Medical 
For All care is the way to prevent such waste. Medi- 

cal care includes two fields—the preventive 
and the remedial. A very negligible percentage of our families have 
preventive medical care to keep sound bodies and minds functioning at 
high capacity. Doctors are rarely paid to keep people well because 
the average family income can ill afford to meet the costs of medical 
care for the sick. So we have medical service in emergencies and not 
for the purpose of preventing illness. 

This illogical procedure is the result of costs which are prohibi- 
tive when measured by the average income. The average income is not 
adequate to meet the costs of illness for a single member of the family. 
As a result 46 per cent of individuals with an annual income under 
$1,200 have no medical, dental or eye care; 42 per cent of those with 
incomes ranging from $1,200 to $2,000; 37 per cent of those with in- 
comes from $2,000 to $3,000, and 33 per cent from $3,000 to $5,000. 
When we consider that 80 per cent of individual incomes are under 
$2,000 and 95 per cent less than $3,000, it is obvious how little is 
done to provide our citizens with necessary medical care. Medical 
care is now a luxury that comparatively few can afford. 

These figures mean that millions of persons are contending with 
minor illnesses and physical handicaps that undermine their efficiency 
and weaken their physique. They mean unnecessary breaking under 
pressure and premature decline of usefulness. They mean that mil- 
lions of families and their members battle unaided against disease 
knowing that just money stands between them and medical service. 

After a five-year study, the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care has produced interim reports giving the facts and its recom- 
mendations. The majority of the Committee commend that medical 
service preventive and therapeutic should be furnished largely by or- 
ganized groups of physicians, dentists, nurses, pharmacists, and other 
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associated personnel. Such groups should be organized, preferably 
around a hospital, for rendering complete home, office and hospital 
care. 

Secondly, the Committee recommends the extension of all basic 
public health services—whether provided by governmental or non- 
governmental agencies—so that they will be available to the entire 
population according to its needs. 

The third recommendation is that the costs of medical care be 
placed on a group-payment basis, through the use of insurance, through 
the use of taxation or through the use of both these methods. 

The study, evaluation and coordination of medical service shall 
be considered important functions for every state and local com- 
munity—that agencies be set up to exercise these functions, and that 
rural and urban services be coordinated. 

The final recommendation urges broader training for physicians, 
public health officers, dentists, pharmacists, nurses, mid-wives, and 
for hospital and clinic administrators. 

It is seldom that so important a report is made to our nation. 
The group that has been studying the facts for the past five years has 
a new realization of the need for making medical services available to 
those who need them. A committee has been formed to advance this 
purpose. 


Thirty-H our Week Are we helpless before the possibility of a 
permanent army of more than 11 millions 
of unemployed? Technical progress is forging ahead at such a rate 
that it is obvious that many jobs have permanently disappeared never 
to be reclaimed by the unemployed. One group of technicians esti- 
mates that 55 per cent of the unemployed will not be able to regain 
their jobs even when business advances into prosperity. Unless we 
plan to provide employment for all, we shall drift into a condition 
where the workers shall maintain the idle—a sure road to decadence. 
It is obvious’that jobs mean incomes to the great majority of 
workers. It is obvious then that jobs are the only solution of the 
unemployment problem. It is furthermore obvious that jobs for all 
seeking them is essential to assure consumers for the products of 
industries and patronage for the services needed for modern standards 
of living. The only way to assure jobs for all is to distribute the 
man-hours of work opportunities equitably among those needing jobs. 
The only way to assure continuing demand for the output of industries 
and services is to assure equitable distribution of the returns from 
productive labor. 
Essential to these two purposes is organization of those im- 
mediately concerned to plan how to accomplish them and to assume 
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responsibility for executing the plans. Membership in an organiza- 
tion concerned with economic interests is essential to every employed 
person—whether responsible for management or for carrying out 
orders. Wage-earner organizations should provide their members 
with occupational information and act for them in determining the 
distribution of man-hours of work and the returns from production. 

_As definitely as can now be estimated, if all have an equal 
opportunity to earn a living, there will be approximately 30 hours’ 
work for each per week—a six-hour day and a five-day week. This is 
the goal the American Federation of Labor has set for itself. This 
thirty-hour goal holds out hope to all groups and cooperation from all 
will be essential. 

The Central Labor Union of each locality should be the agency 
for keeping the principle constantly before the public and advancing 
the short work-week as the only remedy for unemployment. Constant 
reiteration is necessary to educate public opinion into accepting as 
public policy the relation of the number of persons seeking jobs to the 
number of man-hours available. 

This is the principle that must be established as industrial prac- 
tice—we hope with the cooperation of industrial management—other- 
wise despite their opposition. The shorter work-week is the key to 
adjustment of economic programs. 


Depression More serious thinking is being done in these 
Opportunity depression days than in any previous period 

of our economic history. This statement in- 
cludes wage-earners as well as capitalists and managers. Conse- 
quently it is an opportunity to turn that thinking toward constructive 
action. For wage-earners it is an unparalleled opportunity for organ- 
izing work. Wage-earners whose incomes are cut in half when jobs 
are taken from them, who see reserves monopolized by those who 
hold stocks and bonds, who find huge sums of our national credit used 
to maintain capital structures, are more than ready to discuss the rights 
of producing workers and how to get them. This is the work of the 
union organizer. 

Organizing work is the sustaining function of the labor move- 
ment. Unless new members and new life are constantly coming into 
the movement it must inevitably decline. If it can be done the strength 
and effectiveness of unions should be maintained. Unions like all 
other economic institutions have little money to spend now. Even 
though unions may not have funds to maintain special organizers, all 
union members can shoulder this responsibility for maintaining the 
organization in which they have an investment and from which they 
expect service. 
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Organizing methods must fit existing conditions. Methods that 
must be used now are different from what we used in prosperity. Now 
we must rely upon the initiative of individual members, upon the quiet 
conversation of individuals, the home visit, handing out single pieces 
of literature, making one article serve as many as possible, the mini- 
mum of money costs and the maximum use of workers’ leisure. Edu- 
cate the worker with a job. Get him to join the union as a duty to 
himself and the industry. Organized workers can help check the 
demolition of industrial standards which are the foundation of legiti- 
mate industry. Educate the jobless workers. Help them to unite for 
the purpose of getting jobs, reducing the work-week and securing relief. 
Organized jobless groups can form groups for the exchange of services, 
food and other things needed. If you organize to do something about 
the problem, the chances are some good will conte of it. But if you 
do nothing, you will get nothing. 

No well-managed industrial corporation has stopped its efforts 
to get new business during the depression—no life insurance company 
but what is trying to write new policies. Likewise every central labor 
union should have its plans to expand union influence and member- 
ship in its community. Start with the New Year! Utilize your unem- 
ployed printers to work out ways of getting literature. Get your 
research friends and allies in the community to help with the factual 
presentation of labor’s rights. Mobilize your membership in groups 
and study how to present the union cause effectively. 

Turn the depression into an opportunity to advance the union 
cause. 


Maintain Standards New Jersey. has abolished its Women’s and 
Children’s Bureau. This is a move to reduce 
the costs of government. The amount saved is only a few thousands. 
Is this move really an economy, or is it an extravagance? To determine 
this we must know what taxpayers get for their money. Women are 
valuable citizens whether married and responsible for their own 
homes and families or responsible for other dependents. Many 
women make a contribution to the family income by work done out- 
side the home. It is important for society to enact laws providing 
suitable working conditions for these women and to have them 
administered effectively. Society has a more definite responsibility 
for children. These are two special problems, differing widely from 
the general field of factory inspection and labor laws for men. The 
purpose of such agencies is to provide protective standards for the 
workers and the industries. 
Standards are especially important in this period of economic 
collapse. When these safeguards are lost industries are going back 
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to the levels of sweat-shop production. In all our retail stores articles 
are offered for sale at prices that prohibit decent working conditions. 
A few irresponsible concerns may force a whole industry into competi- 
tion for lower costs—a situation that takes all the profit and value 
out of the industry and makes it a blight to the community. No com- 
munity or state can afford to remove the safeguards of substantial 
industries. 

We are too accustomed to think that any reduction in govern- 
mental expenditures is a gain. But this is very short-sighted judg- 
ment. Any judgment of tax cut must be based upon the value of the 
government service for which the tax was spent. 

The cranberry bogs of New Jersey have been an obstacle to the 
enforcement of the child labor and school attendance laws of New 
Jersey and its neighbor state Pennsylvania. The abolition of this 
bureau which was the certificating agency for child workers will in- 
crease the difficulty. 

In addition to these migratory child workers, there has been a 
revival of home work as the garment industry has been seeking to 
reestablish sweat shop conditions in New Jersey and Connecticut, thus 
escaping the laws of New York. The abolition of this bureau repre- 
sents a tax saving at the expense of legitimate industries of the state 
and the protection of thousands of women and children. Can New 
Jersey or any other state afford a tax reduction at such high social costs ? 


What To Do Shall we get out of this depression by drift 
or by formulating a plan and carrying it 
through? At present we are drifting and socializing the losses. No 
constructive plan has been agreed to in which all could cooperate. 
Groups, committees here and there help, but do not give that force 
and direction which afe so sorely needed. Meanwhile the process of 
deflation, liquidation, undermining of standards and contraction con- 
tinue. Opponents of the capitalistic system could not do a much 
more effective job of deflation of investors than is taking place. 
Individuals and groups cannot get us on the road to recovery with- 
out additional great losses. Nothing but united effort and prede- 
termined action will prove effective. Whence shall come the plan and 
the leadership? The accepted leaders of industry, commerce, and 
finance have so far not shown the capacity to meet the situation. Any 
individual or a group may know what would advance its own interests. 
Discussion of group proposals and their coordination into a national 
plan is what is needed. The Chief Executive of the nation is in the 
strategic position to call all groups together. A national economic 
conference is something more than a temporary need. In this age of 
interdependent economic relations there is need for systematic con- 
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sideration of policies and programs. The mutual understanding and 
the broader grasp of the problem of our economic structure as a 
whole that would come through such conference would be of incalcu- 
lable- value in helping business to find the best policies. We have the 
immediate problem of finding how to keep balance between produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption, and organizing efficiently these 
three functions. 

If we are to survive, we cannot delay action or organized effort to 
attack our economic problems. 





THE DEPRESSION—THE CAUSE AND 
THE REMEDY 


CLARENCE G. Hoac 


Founder and Former Secretary of The American Proportional Representation League 


F COURSE the number of 
O the conditions, both here and 
abroad, that contributed to 
bring on the depression was indefi- 
nitely great, and an exhaustive expla- 
nation of its cause would have to in- 
clude them all. For practical pur- 
poses, however, an explanation may 
be restricted to only such as were of 
chief importance and could have been 
changed. In this short paper I shall 
restrict myself to the most important 
changeable condition, or “cause,” of 
all. 

The principal cause of the depres- 

sion, in the practical sense explained 
above, was the sharp rise in the value 
of the dollar. The value of the dollar 
is measured, of course, by the general 
level of the prices of other things: 
the lower the price level, the higher 
the dollar; and the higher the price 
level, the lower the dollar. The sharp 
rise in the value of the dollar after 
1929, therefore, was what we all 
noticed as the fall of prices. 
- This rise of the dollar—or fall of 
the price level—after being started 
by a number of conditions which I will 
not undertake to explain, was accele- 
rated and continued month after 
month, till June, 1932, as a result 
chiefly—I am still keeping the practi- 
cal point of view—of the failure of 
our Government to apply the neces- 
sary corrective. 


Why should a rise of the dollar— 


a fall of the price level—cause a de- 
pression? Because lowered prices 
make a gap between the amount of 
people’s debts, which are expected to 
be payable with the proceeds from the 
sale of certain com:nodities or real 
estate or services (which in many cases 
are specifically mortgaged to meet 
them), and what turn out, after the 
price level falls, to be the actual or 
possible proceeds from the sale of 
those things. For example, when a 
merchant owns wool that is salable 
for $100,000, and owes the banks and 
other creditors not over $70,000, he 
is in a position to pay all his obliga- 
tions as they fall due. But if the value 
of his wool drops to $60,000, and he 
still owes his creditors $70,000, he is 
not in a position to pay all his obliga- 
tions as they fall due. Moreover, in 
the effort to pay them, he is forced to 
throw his wool on the market for 
whatever it will bring, which lowers 
the price of wool still more. He must 
also dismiss some of his employees, 
which reduces the buying power of the 
community and lowers the price level 
still further. While all this has been 
happening the wool merchant’s credit, 
which was formerly excellent, has be- 
come so bad that his creditors require 
him to reduce his debts as rapidly as 
possible; and, indeed, since confidence 
is declining and dollars are becoming 
more and more valuable in compari- 
son with other things, credit is not 
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extended so freely as before to any- 
body. In short, there is a “contrac- 
tion of credit.” But a contraction of 
credit has the same effect on prices 
as a contraction of the currency: it 
makes prices fall. And so the origi- 
nal fall of the price level, if not cor- 
rected, tends to cause a further fall, 
a further contraction of credit, and so 
on in a vicious circle. And when this 
happens, not to one merchant only 
but to merchants and manufacturers 
and farmers generally throughout the 
country, opening a great gap between 
debts and assets amounting to many 
billions of dollars, the result is the 
general paralysis that we call a de- 
pression. 

One reason why the present depres- 
sion has been so unusually severe and 
prolonged is that the volume of debts, 
which were made largely unpayable 
by the sharp rise in the cost of dollars 
to debtors, was so great. Never in all 
history, perhaps, was their volume so 
enormous—reparation debts, inter- 
allied debts, and our vast internal 
mortgage debts, installment debts, and 
commercial debts. 

So much for that cause of the de- 
pression which, from our practical 
point of view, is most important: it 
may be briefly described as a rise in 
value of the dollar or a drop in the 
general price level. Before consider- 
ing the remedies let us consider what 
a quite stable dollar would be. 

A stable dollar would be one that 
could always be bought with the same 
assets. That does not mean, of 
course, with the same amount of any 
one kind of asset, such as wheat or 
steel or a day’s labor: it means with 
the same amount of all sorts of things 
that money buys and that must be used 


to buy money, in short with the same 
composite unit of commodities, serv- 
ices, and real estate. In other words 
a stable dollar would be one of which 
the essential attribute, according to 
the definition of the dollar by law, 
would be that it should always be the 
price, as nearly as possible, of a le- 
gally specified composite unit of all 
the other principal things that money - 
buys. Such a dollar was invented 
some time agé and has been ably 
championed by Professor Irving 
Fisher of Yale and others. But the 
legislators and even some of the econ- 
omists have not yet fully realized its 
importance in relation to the “busi- 
ness cycle” and depressions. To real- 
ize its importance one should read the 
writings of Professor Fisher, Profes-. 
sor Maynard Keynes of England, and 
Professor Cassel of Sweden. 

But, some readers may ask, how 
can our present dollar be unstable? 
Are we not on the gold standard? 
And does not that mean that any of 
our dollars are exchanageable, any 
time, for a specified weight of gold? 
Yes, we are on the gold standard, and 
the gold standard means just that; but 
unfortunately, though our dollar has 
remained quite stable in weight of 
gold, it has been very unstable in 
value, that is, in its cost in other 
things, so unstable, indeed, that its in- 
stability has been the principal cause, 
as we have seen, of the present depres- 
sion. The apparent stability of the 
value of gold while the value of every- 
thing else changes is due to an illu- 
sion—like that which made the an- 
cients suppose that the earth stood still 
while the sun and the stars passed over 
it from the eastern horizon to the 
western. Gold gets its value nowa- 
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days largely from its use as the basis 
of currency by the United States, 
France, and a few smaller nations. In- 
stead, therefore, of absolutely deter- 
mining the value of the dollar and the 
franc, its value is largely determined 
by them. It is true that the laws that 
bind the dollar and the franc to gold 
prevent unlimited inflation, that is, 
unlimited lowering of the value of the 
dollar or the franc by using them in 
unlimited numbers. And by serving 
as the basis for those laws gold has 
undoubtedly performed, in connection 
with currencies, a very valuable serv- 
ice—limiting inflation when the gov- 
ernments, not thus bound, could not 
have been trusted to limit it so well. 
But, on the other hand, to prevent 
ruinous deflation (i. e. raising of the 
value of the dollar) the gold standard 
has been and must be quite ineffective. 
Evidence of this is before us in the de- 
flation that is now ruining millions of 
innocent and industrious people in this 
country. And itis not hard to see why 
it should be so. Most of the dollars 
in this country before the crash were 
not gold dollars or any kind of gov- 
ernment dollars: they were bank- 
loan dollars passed about in the form 
of checks and other forms of privately 
created bookkeeping dollars; and the 
contraction or deflation of those dol- 
lars after the crash was, as we have 
seen, immense. There was plenty of 
gold in the Treasury vaults all the 
time, but it had no power to prevent 
a great shrinkage of the bank-credit 
currency and general credit of the 
country. 

Though gold may still be very use- 
ful in the settlement of international 
balances and in the maintenance of 
confidence in the currency, it must not 


be trusted to keep the dollar stable— 
a safe standard for debts to be con- 
tracted in—by itself. It can not be 
relied on to prevent by itself a defla- 
tion sufficient to cause a disastrous de- 
pression such as the one we are now 
in. And as for inflation, to prevent 
that gold need not be relied on, for 
that also will be prevented by the use 
of the rational standard of value sug- 
gested in the second paragraph above. 
All that is necessary to prevent both 
deflation and inflation is for the Gov- 
ernment to expand or contract the 
amount of the government currency 
in use—only what is in actual use 
counts—as much as may be necessary, 
as credit contracts or expands and 
business conditions change, to. keep 
the general level of prices reasonably 
stable. 

Consider what the effect of this 
policy on the country would have been 
after the stock market crash of 1929. 
The general price level would not have 
fallen. Therefore debts for the most 
part would have remained as easily 
payable as before, for dollars would 
not have risen in terms of other things 
that had to be sold to buy them with; 
credit would not have been contracted 
as it was; and the paralysis known as 
the depression would not have ruined 
millions and brought us half-way, per- 
haps, to a complete economic break- 
down. 

And consider, too, the difference to 
the wage-earning classes in the next 
two or three decades. In the case of 
many employers the drop of the price 
level in 1929-32 has made the main- 
tenance of the wages of 1921-29 not 
merely difficult but impossible; and 
many wages that have not yet come 
down must come down if the depres- 
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sion continues much longer.* But 
though the drop in the price level 
made lower wages unavoidable, its 
rise—and it will rise sometime—will 
not automatically bring the old wages 
back again: to bring those wages 
back perhaps a generation of conflict 
will be -necessary. 
should be more interested in-a stable 
dollar than organized labor. 

Now we are ready to consider, in 
connection with the present appalling 
depression, the possible remedies. 

The general character of the chief 
remedy is evident from the preceding 
paragraphs: it must be some means 
of raising the general price level part 
of the way back to the level of 1929. 
Only part of the way, I say, for any 
raising of the price level, being a 
cheapening of the dollar, in which 
debts are payable, must be in its di- 
rect effect unfair to those creditors 
who have become creditors recently 
since dollars became costly; and, in- 
deed, from the point of view of its 
direct effect on those particular cred- 
itors, it is morally defensible only be- 
cause it is necessary to the public wel- 
fare. Yet the number even of these 
creditors whom such a rise of the 
price level at this time will not bene- 
fit on the whole must be small indeed. 

One means of raising the price level 
is to sustain and if possible expand the 
present volume of credit by such agen- 
cies as the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Home Loan 
Bank Board. This has been resorted 
to, under the leadership of the Presi- 
dent, since the fall of 1931. But this 
remedy, though helpful in preventing 
a still greater fall in the price level, 
was not applied till the depression 
had progressed for some two years 


Surely nobody. 


and reached a dangerous condition of 
paralysis. And its effects fall very far 
short of what the conditions require. - 
These government agencies can and 
do, it is true, make loans (to sustain 
the credit structure) which neither the 
banks nor private investors would 
dare to make under present condi- 
tions. But even the several billions 
of dollars at the disposal of these 
agencies are a small sum in compari- 
son with the stupendous aggregate of 
interdependent debts in the country 
which are frozen solid so long as the 
price level of the assets to pay them 
remains where it is now. When over 
ten million workers are without work, 
and even many of our state and local 
governments may soon become unable 
to care for the needy, a quick remedy 
is essential. Delay is tragic to mil- 
lions and endangers the very founda- 
tions of law and order. If this rem- 
edy continues to be 6ur sole reliance, 
the relief of the paralysis will come 
only as a result of a slow liquidation 
of debts largely by bankruptcies and 
sheriffs’ sales. 

The only quick method of raising 
the price level under present condi- 
tions is to expand the Government 
currency and put the new money into 
the hands of those who will buy goods 
for consumption or pay debts with it. 
It is not enough for additional cur- 
rency to be deposited in the banks: it 
must be used to transfer bread and 
meat and milk and shoes and coats 
from the shelves of dealers to the 
stomachs and feet and backs of the 
people. For then more bread and 
meat and milk and shoes and coats 
will have to be ordered by the deal- 


*The Federation does not concede this con- 
clusion.—Ep1ror. 
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ers, which will mean the re-employ- 
ment of some of the unemployed and 
the beginning of the upward swing. 
The use of this method has been 
attacked repeatedly by the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and others. And usually, as 
in the President’s recent campaign 
speeches, it has been referred to as if 
it necessarily meant such unlimited in- 
flation as that resorted to in Germany 
after the war, which brought the mark 
down in value from its pre-war value 
of about twenty-four cents to such a 
level that it required billions of marks 
to buy a cup of coffee. But such refer- 
erices are very misleading, for no pub- 
lic man, so far as I know, has advo- 
cated more than a limited expansion 
of the currency, intended to relieve 
the paralysis of debts contracted in the 
cheaper dollars before the crash and 
to benefit the country as a whole. If 
carried too far, the expansion of the 
currency would be ruinous, of course. 
But if carried only far enough, it 
would stimulate buying (because peo- 
ple would see that prices were going 
to rise), start up business (by giving 
promise of profits), relieve the debt- 
paralysis, expand credit, and bea great 
blessing to the country as a whole. 
“But,” the conservative reader will 
ask, ‘even admitting that raising the 
price level would relieve the debt- 
paralysis and start up business, have 
we any right to tamper with the dol- 
lar? If raising the price level is the 
same thing as cheapening the dollar, 
what is it but making our present sound 
dollar into an unsound and dishonest 
dollar? Besides, if we allow the Gov- 
ernment to tamper with the value of 
the dollar thus, how do we know that 
it will stop the lowering of its value 


at the right point? Is it not far wiser 
to take a little longer getting out of 
the depression than to enter upon such 
a dangerous business as regulating 
prices by law? Prices should be al- 
lowed to take care of themselves, and 
the dollar should stay where it has 
been, at the value of 23.22 -grains of 
gold.” 

These objections are based on a 
conception of what regulates the value 
of a currency which, though nearly 
true years ago, is not at all true now. 
Under modern conditions no cur- 
rency, not even a gold-standard cur- 
rency, can regulate its value by itself. 
For under modern conditions, as I 
have said, the value of gold itself 
varies greatly as a result of currency 
and credit conditions in important 
gold-standard countries like the 
United States and France. For ex- 
ample, the American gold dollar rose 
in value—as measured in commodi- 
ties, of course nearly fifty per cent be- 
tween 1926-28 (average) and Janu- 
ary, 1932. Under the conditions of 
the present day, therefore, the value 
of every currency, including our own, 
is determined—within the limits of 
the gold standard, of course, where 
that standard is adhered to—by the 
Government; and the value of our 
dollar today, far from being sacro- 
sanct—the result of the operation of 
“natural” economic laws—is what it 
is because our Government and our 
Federal Reserve Board have done 
what they have done and not done 
what they have not done. 

These facts are very significant in 
connection with the objections about 
“tampering” with the dollar and mak- 
ing it “dishonest.” For some six 
years preceding 1927 the price level 
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in this country remained reasonably 
stable. During those years long-time 
mortgage and other contracts were 
made amounting to many billions of 
dollars. Then, through the failure 
of the Government to keep up the 
price level when it began to fall— 
notably in 1929—the dollar steadily 
rose in value above its value when that 
vast body of contracts had been made. 
Billions of dollars lent in 1926-28, 
for example, when they cost the lend- 
ers only 100 in other things, cost bor- 
rowers who had to return them in 
January, 1932, nearly 150 in other 
things. In connection with such con- 
tracts, therefore, the dollar of Janu- 
ary, 1932, was dishonest to the extent 
of nearly fifty per cent. And the 
cheapening of the dollar now by the 
expansion of Government currency, 
as advocated in this article, is only a 
partial correction of this dishonesty, 
not only fully justified as such but also 
urgently demanded for the general 
welfare. 

Finally we come to the question 
whether the Government can be 
trusted, if once it starts expanding the 
currency, to stop at the right point. 
No doubt we cannot be absolutely 
sure now that the Government will 
stop the expansion at the right point 
any more than we could be absolutely 
sure in 1929 that it would begin at the 
right point. But now, as then, we have 
no choice but to let the Government 
manage the currency, for the currency 
does not and can not manage itself. 


And although there is a possibility 
that the Government may expand the 
currency too much, what concerns us 
most is the certainty that the nation is 
rapidly being ruined by the Govern- 
ment’s failure thus far to.expand it at 
all. The raising of the general price 
level to a level approaching that of 
1929, that is, the reduction of the cost 
of the dollar to a point but little above 
its cost at that time, is the sound and 
honest remedy for the present paraly- 
sis. And when that remedy has done 
its work, the first duty of the Govern- 
ment in the field of economics will be 
to stabilize the general price level, 
that is, the value of the dollar, indefi- 
nitely thereafter. When that is done 
—and it never has been done in this 
country—it will be found that much 
of the distress that has been attributed © 
to “general over-production” has 
really been due to a ruinous rise in the 
cost of dollars, in which debts must 
be paid. And then, too, the present 
economic system will have a chance to 
show whether it can serve the needs 
of our people well enough to be re- 
tained. 

If the reception given to this arti- 
cle warrants it, the author will be glad 
to follow it up with another explain- 
ing how the policy advocated can be 
put into operation on a great scale 
without any strain on the Govern- 
ment’s credit or such a reduction in 
the percentage of our gold reserve to 
our currency as would cause misgiv- 
ings in the minds of conservative 
bankers. 





HILE the weather was 

warm, the well-cared-for 

baby had his daily sunbaths. 
Now that winter has come, the well- 
cared-for baby, in northern climates 
at least, has his daily cod-liver oil. 
Sunshine—or cod-liver oil. Are they 
equivalents? 

Oddly enough, in a sense they are. 
In one vital respect, they do the same 
thing for the 
baby. . They help 
protect him 
against a dreaded 
disease of child- 
hood called 
rickets. 

The child 
needs more than 
sunshine or cod- 
liver oil for this 
protection, of 
course. He needs 
plenty of milk, 
and other kinds 
of food as well, 
for rickets is a 
disease of children who are poorly 
nourished. That may mean underfed 
or wrongly fed, but the children who 
are underfed are in great danger, and 
just now their numbers are high. An 
appalling number of babies suffer 
from rickets—some authorities say 
50 per cent, some say 75, some say 
as many as 89 per cent of all babies 
have this disease in some degree. 

Rickets has long been known as oc- 
curring in early childhood, when the 
bones are growing rapidly. In the 


In winter the well-cared-for baby has cod-liver 
oil to safeguard him from rickets 
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first stages, or in mild form, it may not 

be noticeable, and in some cases can be 

detected only by X-ray examination. 

Sometimes the ill effects of mild forms 

of rickets appear when the child is 

much older. They show in poor teeth, 

for instance, or enlarged joints, or 

bones slightly deformed. Children 

with severe rickets have under-devel- 

oped or malformed bones, crooked 

legs and arms, 

contracted chests. 

The disease is 

common among 

children of the 

war-torn coun- 

tries of Europe; 

in needy families 

in Our own coun- 

try; in communi- 

ties where fathers 

and mothers are 

fA 6out of work— 

fw among these have 

been counted all 

too many pitiful 

cases of, under- 

feeding, and of rickets. But even the 

children of well-to-do parents are not 

immune unless they are properly fed 

and properly protected against this 

particular form of malnutrition. To 

have enough food is not the an- 

swer. It must be the right kind, as 
well. 

It is barely 10 years, however, since 
the reasons for the beneficial effects 
of cod-liver oil in rickets were dis- 
closed. This oil, pressed out of the 
livers of codfish and marketed for 


U. 8. Bureau ‘of Home Economics 
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various purposes, had long been used 
as a remedy for a number of ills, in- 
cluding rickets. Some doctors thought 
it might -contain something spe- 
cifically beneficial in this disease, 
but others continued to think that 
it was merely more digestible than 
other fats and oils and therefore 
more fully utilized by the body. 
Proof was still needed, after nearly a 
hundred years of medical experience 
with cod-liver oil, that here was a 
remedy for rickets. 


‘ U. 8. Bureau of Home Economics 
Foods rich in vitamin D. Helpful in prevention 
and cure of rickets 


In 1919, an English scientist dem- 
onstrated that puppies and little 
chicks, kept on a diet consisting of 
cereals and a little milk, developed a 
disease like that which in children is 
known as rickets. When cod-liver oil 
was added to the ration, the puppies 
and chicks were cured. Repeated ex- 
periments showed that cod-liver oil 
would prevent and also would cure 
rickets in other young animals, and 
likewise in human babies. Evidently, 
something was supplied by the cod- 
liver oil which was not present in their 
ordinary food—but what? 

During the past 20 years or more, 
scientists have been discovering a 
series of chemical substances hitherto 


unknown, but essential for normal 
growth and health. These substances, 
which were. found to be present in 
various foods, were termed vitamins, 
and the tiiree vitamins first discovered 
are now called vitamin A, vitamin B, 
and vitamin C. Vitaman A, which is 
soluble in fat, is abundant in cod-liver 
oil, and at least one investigator 
thought for a time that this vitamin 
was the factor responsible for the 
beneficial effects of cod-liver oil in 
rickets. 


U. 8. Bureau of Home Economics 
With plenty of summer sunshine children do not 
have rickets 


Further research, however, showed 
the presence in cod-liver oil of a sec- 
ond fat-soluble vitamin concerned 
with bone development. This was 
labeled vitamin D. Later this vitamin 
was found to be present in the yolks 
of eggs, and in the oil of other fish be- 
sides the cod. This newly discovered 
factor, vitamin D, not cod-liver oil as 
such, and not vitamin A, is the essen- 
tial factor in the prevention and cure 
of rickets. Vitamin A, however, is 
known to stimulate growth and pro- 
tect the body against troublesome bac- 
terial infections, particularly in the 
eyes, sinuses, ears, and glands of the 
mouth and throat. Cod-liver oil, 
therefore, containing both vitamin A 
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and vitamin D, became doubly valu- 
able in cases of undernourishment, 
and specifically for prevention and 
cure of rickets. 

But what has all this to do with 
sunshine? That is the second part of 
the story of vitamin D. 

Before vitamin D was discovered, 
experiments had proved that children 
with rickets could often be cured by 
exposure to sunshine. Later the ultra- 
violet rays of the sun were found to be 
the means of this cure. This strange 
fact was better understood when final- 
ly science discovered that a certain 
chemical substance, called ergosterol, 
could be changed into vitamin D by 
ultra-violet light. Ergosterol exists 
in the human skin, and there, when 
acted upon by the sun’s rays, is appar- 
ently changed into vitamin D. This 
discovery explains the fact that chil- 
dren in the tropics, where the sun’s 
rays are powerful and clothing is 
scant, are not often afflicted with 
rickets. 

Children can not be kept free from 
or cured of rickets by vitamin D, un- 
less they have food which furnishes 
the necessary bone-making materials, 
particularly calcium and phosphorus. 
Milk is the best source of calcium, and 
contains phosphorus also. Not only 
must the child take these elements 
into his body, in his food, but his body 
must put those materials to their 
proper use. The body can not do that 
effectively without the help of vita- 
min D. If the children have plenty 
of milk, to provide them with cal- 
cium and phosphorus, and plenty of 
sunshine to provide them with vita- 
min D through their skin, they do not 
have rickets. 


But American children can’t get 
enough sunshine in winter unless they 
live in the sunny South. Even there, 
if they live in cities, they are not likely 
to get enough, and this for two rea- 
sons: First, because with houses close 
together, and no outdoor space for 
play, they actually get no sunshine to 
speak of; second, if the air is smoky 
the sunshine is not effective because 
the ultra-violet rays are “screened 
out” by the time the sunlight reaches 
the child. Sunlight through windows 
will not do, either. The glass 
“screens out” the ultra-violet rays. 
Moreover, Negro children, in the 
North especially, are more subject to 
rickets than white children under the 
same conditions, because the sun’s rays 
do not readily penetrate the dark 
skin. 

So it is clear that all babies and 
little children need sun baths. They 
need all the sun they can get. In win- 
ter when they can not have sun baths 
and in northern climates, where the 
sun’s rays are too weak, they need 
foods that are rich in vitamin D. 
Therefore, doctors say give babies 
cod-liver oil. So far as the preven- 
tion of rickets is concerned, it is vita- 
min D the doctors are after, and up to 
this date the cheapest and most as- 
sured source of that vitamin is cod- 
liver oil. Recent findings have indi- 
cated that salmon oil may prove to be 
a better and cheaper source. 

From 15 to 25 cents a week will 
supply a child with 2 teaspoonfuls of 
cod-liver oil each day. That is the 
least that is recommended if the child 
is less than two years old. Doctors 
say 3 to 4 teaspoonfuls would be bet- 
ter. The oil should be of standard 
grade, of course, tested for its con- 
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tent of vitamin A as well asits vitamin in which there is a baby. The same 
D. So important is this daily supply authorities advise parents everywhere, 
of cod-liver oil, according to child however hard pressed, to squeeze this 
health authorities, that relief agencies item into the food budget, if humanly 
are urged to supply it regularly along possible, for the baby at least. 

with milk in the ration for all families 


PRIDE 


Now I shall say, when next with careful art 

And careful smile, and well-designed chaff, 

He opens up my wounds, and chokes a laugh: 
“Dear friend, probe deeper, for I know my heart 
At last by grace of God. Oh trust the dart 

Far as you dare, or wield your heavy staff— 

Then the quick net, the sword, the long-toothed gaff ; 
I shall die quickly, if you play your part.” 


Thus I prepare for him, but when he comes, 
Pride, startled from the dust where it has lain, 
Viciously strikes him, and the sudden drums 
Of anger throbbing, coils and strikes again; 
Marks his smile paling, and with satisfied lust 
Settles back watchful-eyed into the dust. 

VINCENT ENGELS 





ADULT EDUCATION AND THE 
WAGE-EARNER 


GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 
Head, Department Parent Education, Western Reserve University 


EVOTING his life to the wel- 
fare of the working man and 
woman, William Green, Presi- 

dent of the American Federation of 
Labor and editor of the FEDERATION- 
IsT, has informed the writer that he 
is particularly eager to have inter- 
preted through this magazine the 
philosophy and opportunity of adult 
education as applied to wage-earners. 
Accordingly, President Green has 
asked the writer for an article about 
Cleveland College which typifies a 
forefront movement in adult educa- 
tion. 

Just as the American Federation 
of Labor centers about the personal- 
ity of President William Green, so 
Cleveland College is associated in the 
minds of those who know it with its 
director, A. Caswell Ellis. 

“The significant factors that deter- 
mine our philosophy of adult educa- 
tion,” says Director Ellis, ‘are, the 
nature of the adult to be educated and 
the nature of the environment to 
which this education aims to help 
adults adjust. 

“Right at the start, scientific ob- 
servations force us to break with the 
traditional conceptions that ‘you can’t 
teach old dogs new tricks,’ and that 
man has only one mental youth, one 
mental middle age, and a mental old 
age, just as he has one physical youth, 
one physical middle age, and a physi- 
cal old age." 
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Director Ellis then calls to our at- 
tention the published investigations 
of Prof, E. L. Thorndike of Colum- 
bia University on adult learning. 
Doctor Thorndike set several hun- 
dred persons from fifteen to over 
fifty years of age to learning such 
subjects as reading, writing, arith- 
metic, algebra, stenography, Esper- 
anto. To quote from Thorndike: ? 

“Nobody under 45 should restrain 
himself from trying to learn anything 
because of a belief or fear that he is 
too old to be able to learn it. Nor 
should he use that fear as an excuse 
for not learning anything which he 
ought to learn. ‘ 

“In general, teachers of adults of 
age 25 to 45 should expect them to 
learn at nearly the same rate and 
nearly in the same manner as they 
would have learned the same thing 
at 15 or 20. 

“The provision of opportunities 
whereby adults can learn those things 
which they are able to learn and which 
it is for the common good that they 
should learn is a safe philanthropy 
and a productive investment for the 
nation. Age, in itself, is a 
minor factor in either success or fail- 
ure. Capacity, interest, energy and 
time are the essentials. 


*New Aims for our New Adult Education. 
Journal of Educational Sociology, April, 1932. 

* Adult Education, Chapter 13. Macmillan, 
New York. 
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“On the whole, the facts of adult 
learning are a strong support to those 
who have given time and thought and 
money to adult education. 

Public welfare depends as truly on 
who goes to school after 15 as on how 
many go to school till 15.” 

Commenting on the significance of 
Thorndike’s investigation, Director 
Ellis writes (see article already re- 
ferred to) : 

“This. epoch-making experiment is 
still inadequate as a measure of the 
superiority of adult-learning capac- 
ity, because the learning in nearly all 
of the fields tested is very largely 
mere memory work and does not en- 
able the adult to make use of his 
superior experience of life, such as 
would be the case in interpreting or 
criticizing literatyre, history, eco- 
nomics, or any other social science. 
But it does show that adults learn 
more rapidly than children even in 
the fields in which children were sup- 
posed to excel. 

“The experience in colleges and 
night schools for adults has supported 
Thorndike’s findings. The experts 
teaching illiterates in the United 
States, for example, have. found that 
an average illiterate American adult 
can complete in one hundred one-hour 
lessons the equivalent of the work of 
the first three grades of the public 
schools, on which normal 6- to 8- 
year-old children spend more than 
two thousand hours. Likewise in the 
city colleges in which professors 
teach the same course in the evening 
to adults that they teach to youngsters 
in the regular day session, it is the 
common experience that the adults 
surpass the young students. Part of 
’ this is due to the superior mental ma- 


turity, but part to greater earnestness 
of purpose. However, earnestness 
of purpose is a vital factor in all 
learning. 

“But after all,” continues Director 
Ellis, ‘the rapidity of learning is not 
so important as the intelligence of 
one’s learning—how well can one 
comprehend the full meaning of the 
thing learned, criticize it, evaluate it, 
and apply it to life? These are the 
most important aspects of learning. 
As one’s ability in each of these as- 
pects of learning is limited by his 
store of old ideas already in mind 
from past experience that are related 
to the idea then being considered, it 
is obvious that the adult has an im- 
measurable superiority over the child 
in nearly every important field of | 
thought when it comes to compre- 
hension, criticism, evaluation and ap- 
plication of new ideas. It seems, 
then, to be well established that 
adults, at least up to 45 years of age, 
learn more rapidly and comprehend 
what they learn better than do chil- 
dren.” 


Concerning man’s mental youth, 
Director Ellis says: ‘‘Man at 21 still 
has at least two more mental youths 
coming to him. The new interests 
and powers that come with the mid- 
dle-age period from 25 to 50 are ap- 
parent when we compare the mind of 
a 37-year-old man with that of a 17- 
year-old adolescent. The man at 37 
has largely given up the wild emo- 
tional love dreams and the extrava- 
gant ideals and ambitions of adoles- 
cence. Now, his mental life centers 
around supporting a wife and family, 
securing a home, building a decent so- 
cial order in which to live and rear his 
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family, getting economic independ- 
ence, and, above all, getting ahead in 
his business or profession. . . . 

“After 50, these family, civic, eco- 
nomic and professional interests in 
turn wane. Love of activity grows 
less, while a tendency to meditation 
and reflection increases. Experience 
and knowledge having been amassed 
in many fields, the interest now is 
rather in finding out what it all means 
and whither it leads. The emotions 
do not so imperiously dominate, and 
matters are given less personal refer- 
ence. This is man’s philosophic 
youth, when the waning of passion 
and the recession of disturbing emo- 
tions and selfish ambitions give the 
calm necessary for clear thinking.” 

Now a few facts about Cleveland 
College. It was established in 1925 
as a separate degree-granting institu- 
tion for adults with the name, ‘‘Cleve- 
land College in Affliation with West- 
ern Reserve University and Case 
School of Applied Science.” The 
next year the university took Cleve- 
land College into full membership as 
one of its twelve colleges and schools, 
but allowed it to retain its affiliation 
with Case School of Applied Science. 

Five years later, during the school 
year 1929-30, Cleveland College had 
an enrollment of 7,182 students. 
Seven thousand students! Who were 
they? Wage-earners, nearly every 
one, most working by day and study- 
ing by night; some taking one course, 
some two, some doing full-time col- 
lege work. 

Practically every occupation, social 
rank and degree of wealth are repre- 
sented in this student body. Sitting 
side by side are day laborers, cab driv- 
ers, clerks, stenographers, business 


executives, poets, artists, social work- 
ers, journalists, ~ Junior Leaguers, 
judges, politicians, wives and chil- 
dren of millionaires, and all sorts and 
conditions of men and women, the one 
common bond being a desire for some 
kind of knowledge and training, and 
ability to study and learn at the col- 
lege level. The number of women 
students practically equal the number 
of men students. 

Of the 7,182 students, 2,334 were 
salesmen, clerks, stenographers and 
secretaries; 1,707 represented miscel- 
laneous occupations, including 250 
bricklayers, buss and truck drivers, 
chauffeurs, butchers, carpenters, dish- 
washers, dressmakers, doormen, 
elevator operators, laundresses, ice- 
men, painters, day laborers, maids, 
messengers, milkmen, porters, pages, 
seamstresses, switchmen, telephone 
operators, waiters and waitresses. 
There were 1,300 professional men 
and women; artists, architects, chem- 
ists, college professors, deans, den- 
tists, doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
journalists, laboratory technicians, li- 
brarians, metallurgists, statisticians, 
ministers, school teachers, super- 
visors, principals; 289 presidents, 
vice-presidents, managers, and other 
senior business executives; 845 tell- 
ers, cashiers, auditors, treasurers, 
buyers, general agents and other 
junior executives. 

The students ranged in ages from 
16 to 76 years: 1,322 under twenty; 
3,710 between twenty and thirty; 
1,460 between thirty and forty; 670 
over forty, 180 over fifty, and 21 over 
sixty. 

To quote again from Director 
Ellis: “Each student studies what he 
pleases, comes to class or not, and 
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takes the examination or not, just as 
the desire moves him. In spite of 
this, 85 per cent stay with their 
courses to the very end, and only 4 
per cent of those taking the final ex- 
aminations fail. The average grade 
is distinctly above that of the first- 
class day colleges. As yet not a single 
case of. disorder has arisen, not a rule 
has been made, or a discipline com- 
mittée appointed.” 

Inasmuch as most who attend 
Cleveland College are wage-earners, 
the economic depression was most 
keenly felt during the school year 
1931-32, when the enrollment was 
about 5,000. But as soon as business 
recovers the attendance will, no 
doubt, rapidly increase since the 
masses within reach of Cleveland Col- 
lege appreciate the rare opportunities 
afforded by this college to improve 
themselves in their vocations and en- 
rich their lives during their many 
long, leisure hours. Although the en- 
rollment in college—credit courses, 
as already stated, dropped apprecia- 
bly last year, the actual number of 
persons served by Cleveland College 
was more than double that of the 
previous year owing to the work of 
the extension service. Accordingly, 
there were, in addition to the 5,000 
registered in college-credit courses, 
14,154 adults enrolled in short-term 
(from 6 to 10 weeks) non-credit 
courses. 

The writer’s activities at Cleveland 
College have lately been limited to 
teaching courses offered especially for 
fathers and mothers, the purpose of 
which is to further happiness of home 
and family life. Although this is a 
comparatively new type of education, 
it should and does appeal to all so- 


cial levels. All else being equal, those 
children will develop their capacities 
best, will best fit themselves to earn 
a livelihood, will find richest enjoy- 
ments that are enduring, and will be- 
come best citizens, in the homes where 
they are best understood and best 
guided by sympathetic parents. Al- 
though a college education ought to 
further a more intelligent parenthood, 
only recently has any college offered 
courses which presume that its stu- 
dents might become parents. 

The rank and file of wage-earners, 
of this generation at least, will not, of 
course, have a college education. 
Even with the rare opportunities 
available in this big movement of 
adult education, comparatively few 
working parents will have access to 
such training; nor will nearly all of 
those who have the opportunity for 
greater self-improvement take ad- 
vantage of it. Fortunately there is 
within the reach of nearly every 
father and mother of our country ex- 
cellent advantages for self-improve- 
ment as parents. The most notable 
and far-reaching movement in this di- 
rection is the Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciation, a local unit of which has been 
established in almost every school 
community. Its membership dues 
are not more than the price of an ad- 
mission to a moving picture show. 
One of the major activities of this as- 
sociation is parent education in the | 
form of study groups in which any 
parent who cares to do so may en- 
roll at practically no cost. I believe 
the contribution to adult education of 
the masses by the Parent Teachers 
Association which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has enthusiastically 
endorsed, is one of the greatest con- 
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tributions to the home of the work- 
ing man and woman, of our whole 
country. 

It is apparent that in the future, 
the program of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will tremendously in- 
crease its emphasis upon the growing 
opportunity for self-education of 
adults afforded by the public library. 
In most communities, good books are 
free to all who care to read them. 
But how appallingly few do read 
them! The greater the number who 
do go to the public library to read 
and to borrow books to read at home, 
the more the public will be disposed 
to increase this free educational serv- 
ice to the masses. I wish there were 


launched in every local labor organi- 
zation a concerted and enthusiastic 
effort to induce its members to use the 
public library. Think of the wealth 
of enjoyment and richness of knowl- 
edge that might be added in the long, 
long hours at home to the millions 
who are now unemployed if those 
within reach of free libraries would 
stand in line to borrow a book, to be 
had without money and without price! 

Even if every man and woman who 
now willed to work could find em- 
ployment, there still would be many, 
many leisure hours for practically 
every adult to read and to read things 
worth while. 


CHANGE 


When I was very young and grave, 

I felt that there were souls to save, 

And that there was a purpose bright 

In every day and every night. 

My ideals were brave, shining things— 
My aims were like white birds on wings; 


I felt a vivid urge to go 


Crusading . . . That was long ago... 


Now life moves on and bands are playing 
And laughter sounds, while feet are straying; 
And civic wrongs on the first page 

Provoke my interest—not my rage. 

My aims are not so very high, 

They flutter, like a butterfly ... 

For, now that I am old—and gay, 

I’ve learned to look the other wav! 


MArGARET E. SANGSTER 





SICKNESS AND ITS PROBLEMS 
Paut H. WezeEMAN, M. D. 


HE subject to which I invite 

your attention in this article is a 

depressing one. Sickness is a 
most disagreeable theme. I am not 
unaware of the incipient feelings of 
irritation and mental revolt which 
may be aroused by thus dwelling upon 
that which represents a large part of 
human misery, when one might instead 
picture the health and energy of 
human beings as they work and play. 
But sickness is a grim reality, and 
something that most of us will have to 
face sometime in life. Sickness alone 
is a problem, but in many families it 
brings along poverty, complicating the 
situation and doubling the already 
heavy burden of illness. 

Out of health usually means out of 
work, and if this is followed by the not 
infrequent sequel of out of income, 
you have a triple alliance that makes 
for misery. 

Sickness brings its sorrows, its dis- 
appointments, and very often a gen- 
erous portion of pain and distress. 
The suffering that accompanies many 
an illness is depleting mentally as well 
as physically. Bodily pain drains one’s 
strength, and lowers the tone and the 
snap of the nervous system so that 
the customary hopeful and forward- 
looking attitude, the progressive slant 
on life, is considerably disturbed. 

Sickness brings worry and anxiety 
too as regards the outcome of it all. 
If it is a serious illness or injury, 
one may become apprehensive as to 
whether complete recovery will ever 
take place, and if there may not per- 
haps result some degree of permanent 


disability. And, again, there is the 
fear that flashes through one’s mind 
from time to time, that possibly death 
might prove the ultimate termination. 
Yes, sickness alone brings its distress, 
its worries and fears. 

But even if the illness or the injury 
is not of a serious nature and unac- 
companied by suffering, and there is 
every reason to believe that a com- 
plete and uneventful recovery will take 
place, there is the concern that one has 
with reference to his work, and if the 
sick one is a family provider, this con- 
cern deepens and causes him many a 
restless hour. Will the job be there 
when he is ready to resume his work? 
Also, there is the worry about present 
needs, for with most workingmen 
their income stops when their work 
stops. The few dollars that were 
saved from the too often meager 
salary are soon used up for food, fuel 
and for rent. 

The economic aspect of sickness 
brings fear into the heart of the sick, 
and is often THE problem. Is it any 
wonder that when a man is flat on his 
back, out of health, out of work, and 
out of funds, he feels a bit gloomy, 
impatient, nurses a sense of resent- 
ment, and may at times show signs of 
being a trifle hypercritical? And when 
over and above the triumvirate of 
misery that has struck him he must 
incur bills for medical service, al- 
though he may fully realize its value 
and necessity, isn’t it easy to under- 
stand that the cost of it looms up tre- 
mendous and perhaps quite out of 
proportion to the cost of other needs? 
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Besides, these doctor bills, and per- 
haps those of the hospital and nurses, 
they seem to thrive on his misery. It 
appears to him that the more he suf- 
fers and the more prolonged his pain 
and distress, the more numerous and 
burdensome these bills become. Have 
doctors, hospitals and nurses entered 
into a conspiracy against him? It is 
enough to tax any man’s patience, and 
he feels he would be greatly relieved 
if he could just plant a good stiff punch 
somewhere or on someone. 


It is at this period, critical, both 
from the material and psychological 
point of view, that the doctor enters 
upon the scene and is the most avail- 
able person upon whom to lodge the 
blow. But the average physician is a 
pretty good psychologist and, appre- 
ciating the peculiarly unfortunate sit- 
uation of his patient, is able to blow 
away for him the clouds of gloom and 
depression at least for the time being. 

Of course one should be “patient in 
adversity and find comfort and solace 
in the beautiful words of the Master, 
who said, “Be not anxious for your 
life, what ye shall eat, or what ye 
shall drink; nor yet for your body, 
what ye shall put on. Is not the life 
more than the food and the body more 
than the raiment? Behold the birds 
of the heaven, that they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns; and your heavenly Father 
feedeth them.” Commenting on this 
Bible verse, Dr. E. J. Blekkink, in his 
sermon, “The excellency of faith,” 
says, “For those who are living in com- 
fortable homes, have good clothes to 
wear, and are supplied with an abun- 
dance of wholesome food to eat, it is 
not a difficult thing to accept this coun- 
sel of Christ. It is, however, quite 


different when there is need of all of 
them. To continue unshaken faith in 
God when a man lives in want, and 
apparently will die in poverty, is with 
many only possible through severe 
soul struggle.” 

We have an economic problem here 
that demands a solution. Surely there 
is something wrong when a sick man 
must also bear the pain of want and 
hunger and see his family suffer. No 
self-respecting man is eager for char- 
ity. He wants to make his own way, 
and for the sake of his own best inter- 
est and thgt of the community he 
ought to be in a position where he is 
able todo so. But how can it be done, 
how pay for all the various needs of 
the family, and the cost of medical 
service when you haven’t any money, 
and your pay envelope fails to greet 
you on the customary day? 


Are doctor bills and those of hos- 
pitals and nurses excessive and un- 
just? There is much about the medi- 
cal profession that has been unduly 
dramatized—the ‘old family doc- 
tor,” who never sends any bills, walks 
for hours through knee-deep snow in 
the middle of the night to reach the 
bedside of a patient or attend the 
birth of a child. The old-time country 
practitioner, who frowns upon the 
latest medical inventions; knows all 
the town folks by their first name, and 
is reputed to “cure” you of the most 
treacherous and prolonged sickness 
largely by his humor and quaint phi- 
losophy, with perhaps an occasional 
dose of castor oil. It is all very pic- 
turesque. It is very beautiful. Our 
novelists, our newspaper and maga- 
zine writers have done the thing fine. 
But these fellows never do know when 
to stop, and now they are busy drama- 
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tizing the fees of doctors and the cost 
of medical service in general. 

Reading some of the accounts of 
the “whale” of fees that physicians 
charge and what it will cost to be 
examined, one would think that to get 
over an attack of flu or a bad cold, 
doctors demanded of you some $100 
worth of X-ray and other laboratory 
examinations. The work of special- 
ists, particularly, is played up, so that 
it would appear as though the average 
human being can not even enter his 
door without an admission fee. 


The majority of medical charges, 
particularly physicians’ fees, are ad- 
justed to meet the paying ability of the 
sick, and arrangements for long-term 
credit can be made. In attempting to 
solve the economic problems of the 
sick and poverty-stricken family, with 
special reference to the cost of medi- 
cal service, attention should first of all 
be directed to a proper adjustment of 
the families’ income. This is a basic 
consideration. Emergency help in the 
form of free service may at times be 
essential, but remains only a tempo- 
rary means, and does not touch upon 
the deep underlying cause, nor does it 
make for permanent improvement. 
And most important of all, it fails 
to solve the problem. Charity with 
many rather encourages a sense of 
dependence and paternalism, not to 
the best interest of the individual nor 
that of the community. 

Every worker should make a wage 
out of which he is able to save pri- 
vately or by means of health insurance 
for the emergency of sickness. But it 
is manifestly impossible for any man 
whose income does not exceed $24 a 
week and has a family to support to 
make any provision for the future. In 


the Labor Sunday Message, 1931, 
prepared by the Commission on the 
Church and Social Service of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, a report of Dr. Wilford 
I. King of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research is quoted, and 
after referring to the glaring unequal 
distribution of wealth, the report says, 
“The Bureau reports that the average 
earnings of all wage-earners attached 
to industries in 1927 amounted to 
$1,205, or $23.17 a week. It isto be 
remembered that even these average 
earnings do not indicate the income of 
the least privileged, since millions 
must fall below the average.” 

What a splendid thing it would be 
if all employers felt that they have a 
social duty toward their workers, and 
engage their services, not wholly upon 
the basis of getting from them the 
greatest amount of work for the least 
amount of money, but also remember 
the human needs of their employees. 
There are beautiful examples among 
large employers of labor, where this 
social obligation is reckoned with; 
where a man is not only paid a living 
wage, but provision is made to con- 
tinue his pay during a siege of illness. 
I have repeatedly met those who were 
disabled on account of injury or sick- 
ness, receiving their wages for a most 
generous length of time, and were 
thus enabled to meet their own needs, 
including those coming under the head 
of medical. It lifted a tremendous 
burden for them, and they viewed the 
cost of medical service in an entirely 
new light too. It was a most gratify- 
ing thing to hear their praise and ex- 
pressions of good will for their em- 
ployers, and there can be no doubt 
but that this plan must redound to the 
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employer’s benefit, by making for 
increased satisfaction and efficiency 
-among the workers. 

Why build up huge structures of 
charity when the problem should be 
solved at its source? Some one has 
suggested “a more general system of 
insurance against sickness among all 
workers. Employers and employees 
can unite to make up an insurance fund 
and both will have an interest in keep- 
ing to a minimum the demand upon 
it.” And the Labor Sunday Message, 
1931, previously referred to, says, 
“That the worker is in theory entitled 
to a living wage is readily granted. 
But a living wage is generally con- 
ceived of as a sum that will purchase 


the necessities of life during the time 
that the producer is at work. We 
must extend the concept to cover all 
of a worker’s life, including the two 
periods at the beginning and at the 
end—childhood and old age—when 
one can not earn. This suggests an 
ample wage during employment, sta- 
bilization of employment, and ade- 
quate protection against interruptions 
in the opportunity to earn by methods 
which will preserve the initiative and 
independence of the workers, but at 
the same time safeguard the family 
income by such provisions as work- 
men’s compensation insurance, health 
insurance, unemployment insurance, 
maternity benefits, and old-age pen- 
sions.” 


HIGH AND LOW 


He stumbled home from Clifden fair 

With drunken song, and cheeks aglow. 

Yet there was something in his air 

That told of kingship long ago. 

I sighed—and inly cried 

With grief that one so high should fall so low. 


He snatched a flower and sniffed its scent, 


And waved it toward the sunset sky. 


Some old sweet rapture through him went 
And kindled in his bloodshot eye. 

I turned—and inly burned 

With joy that one so low should rise so high. 


James H. Cousins 





GETTING RESULTS IN APPRENTICE 
TRAINING 
A Working Plan Developed Through Cooperation 
of Labor and Industry 
L. E. BRIGHAM 


City Director of Vocational Education, and Executive Officer of Apprenticeship, Commission 
and Sub commissions, Portland, Oregon 


ORTLAND’S labor and indus- 
trial groups realize that crafts- 
manship is the foundation for 

the stability and success of industry. 
They know that the gradual shorten- 
ing of the working week necessitates 
more atten- 


this experience may be of value to 
others. 

Occupational training in Portland 
originated in industry and has grown 
toward the public schools, thus insur- 
ing that industrial contact, which is 

absolutely es- 





tion to proper 
training, and 
that the hu- 
man values in 
craftsmanship 
must be ac- 
tively pursued 


if the evils of |}? 


present-day 
rush are to be 
counteracted. 

The Ap- 
prentice 
School is gen- 
erally recog- 
nized as one 
of the fore- 
most in the 
country. This 
recognition is 
duetothe 
continued in- 
terest and ac- 
tive support 








sential for an 
effective train- 
ing program. 

The efforts 
of the Ameri- ° 
can Federa- 
tion of Labor 
in sponsor- 
ing vocational 
education, to- 
gether with 
economic de- 
mand, began 
to make itself 
felt in Port- 
land in about 
1920.A group 
of architects 
and contrac- 
tors began to 
discussthe 
need of train- 
ing for ap- 
prentices and 


A 








of labor and 

industry. The purpose of this article 
is to describe the development to date 
and the results obtained through sys- 
tematic procedure in the hopes that 


mechanics, A 
committee was formed to make plans, 
and out of this activity came the 
original Apprenticeship Commission. 
Shortly after this the Oregon Build- 
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ing Congress was formed for the pur- 
pose of eliminating evils and solidify- 
ing the purposes of the building in- 
dustry. The main Apprenticeship 
Commission affiliated with the Build- 
ing Congress and became a subsidiary 
division of this group. 

The Apprenticeship Commission 
and subcommission set-up is the key 
to the success of the apprentice-train- 
ing movement. These groups, if you 
please, are the architects in the build- 
ing of craftsmen. They have com- 
plete control of working and training 
conditions for the apprentice. 

The main Apprenticeship Commis- 
sion consists of the chairman and two 
members at large appointed by the 
Oregon Building Congress, the super- 
intendent of schools and a member of 
the board of education, two members 
from the general contractors, three 
from the Building Trades Council, 
and the chairman from each of the 
subcommissions for the trades wherein 
organized apprentice training is 
given. This main commission has 
control of such general matters as 
apply to apprentice training in all 
trades. 

The apprentice-training program 
in each trade is headed up by an ap- 
prenticeship subcommission composed 
of four delegates from the respective 
labor group, four from the respective 
employers’ organization and presided 
over by a neutral chairman. The in- 
structor is selected from the union 
group on recommendation of the sub- 
commission, and acts as secretary for 
the subcommission, without vote. The 
writer acts as executive officer for the 
main commission and various subcom- 
missions, likewise without vote. 
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In order to give a better apprecia- 
tion of the commission set-up, the 
present personnel is listed as follows: 


Apprenticeship Commission 


C. D. James, Chairman 
F. S. Cook, Treasurer 


D. A. Aronson F. H. Murphy 
H. S. Bastian *B. T. Osborne 
V. H. Dent *C. A. Quall 

J. D. Finnigan Chas. A. Rice 
O. R. Bean R. L, Sabin, Jr. 
H. R. Kreitzer Frank L. Shull 
S. M. Lister Carl Stebinger 
*B. R. Mathis J. O. Bailey 


Apprenticeship Subcommissions 


Carpenters 
O. R. Bean, Chairman 
Employers Employees 
B. T. Allyn *G. W. Bissell 
H. T. Capell *C. W. Galloway 
Perry Dolph *A. W. Cayou 
R. B. Hammond *J. J. Stout 


*Walter C. Scott, Jnstructor 


Electrical Workers 
F. H. Murphy, Chairman 


Employers Employees 
W. Grasle *H. W. Boynton 
A. R. Johnson *William H. Brust 
H. Ploense *A. L. Hauser 
J. R. Tomlinson *Wm. S. Belt 


*C. W. Hayes, Instructor 


Painters 


D. A. Aronson, Chairman 


Employers Employees 
William Demme *A. E. Bock 
Bert Croocock, Sr. *L. Knudson 
Al. Holmgren *K. Vike 


W. V. Worrell 


*G. E. Woodward 


*Geo. Tilling, Instructor 


Plasterers 
V. H. Dent, Chairman 


Employers Employees 
Sidney Cann *Clyde E. Cox 
R. A. Willison *Al. Hansen 
V. J. O'Hare *Jas. McElligott 


Fred Shearer 


*B. R. Mathis 


*Peter Mansley, Instructor 
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Plumbers 
J. D. Finnigan, Chairman 


Employees 
*j. J. Burrows 
*H. C. Fullman 


Employers 
H. H. Colliver 
J. E. DeTemple 
C. C. McCoy *W. Shuholm 
E. F. Radford *C. W. Watkins 
*G, A. Gantenbein, Instructor 


Sheet Metal Workers 


S. M. Lister, Chairman 


Employees 
*F. L. Behrend 
*L. H. Griffin 


Employers 
A. Gleie 
J. W. McDonald 
Leonard Mentrum *W, F. Wray 
W. E. Reed *Frank Vincent 
*C. E. Holzer, Instructor 


S. & O. Engineers 
H. S. Bastian, Chairman 


Employees 

*L. Flannery 

*Wm. Bauer 

*Jas. Dunlap 

*E. C. Lange 
R. F. Miller *J. W. MacClements 
G. H. Lambert *Percy Wood 

*W. H. Gilmore, Instructor 


Employers 
H. W. Bruck 
Alf Drill 
L. A. Morphey 
Tom Perry 


Out of this total group of 86 men, 43 
represent organized labor, 29 are 
active employing contractors, and the 
remainder are all actively interested 
in the field in which they serve. Only 
three might be termed school men. 

In each trade the responsibility for 
training in school and on the job lies 
jointly with the school and the sub- 
commission and is centralized through 
the instructor. This instructor is se- 
lected by the subcommission and is 
paid from school funds. He is in 
active contact with the student and 
employers, and to a very large degree 
has the immediate success or failure 
of the training program in his hands. 

It is our aim that each apprentice 
should be trained individually accord- 
ing to his needs, and advance step by 


* From organized labor. 


step from the time he enters the trade 
until full journeymanship is reached. 

In order to have a basis for system- 
atic instruction, each trade has been 
analyzed by the subcommission to de- 
termine just what is necessary in order 
to become a first-class mechanic in the 
respective trade. This analysis forms 
an instruction guide for both instruc- 
tor and apprentice. 

All apprentices are examined 
periodically by the subcommission, 
advancements in wage and final grad- 
uation to journeymanship are depend- 
ent upon the subcommission recom- 
mendations. 

In order for the apprentice to be 
recommended for journeymanship, 
he must serve the required time at 
the trade and in addition attain a set 
degree of mechanicship. Advances © 
are controlled entirely by the percent 
mechanicship attained in accordance 
with the following schedule: 


Uniform Training Schedule 
Based on percentage of mechanics’ wages 


%o Mechanic Grade % Mechanic’s 

0—19 Trial 
20—24 
25—29 
30—34 
35-339 
40—44 
45—49 
50—54 
55—59 
60—64 
65—69 
70—74 
75—up 100 

+Optional unless otherwise specified. 

*1. No apprentice shall be promoted beyond 
the ninth grade before the end of the nominal 
apprenticeship period (third, fourth and fifth 
year of the trade or occupation). 

2. All promotions shall be made by the ap- 
prenticeship subcommission of the respective 
trade or occupation and shall be based on the 
trade attainment (% mechanic) of the appren- 
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The percent mechanicship of the 
apprentice is determined by checking 
his ability to do the work on the job 
and the knowledge he gains regarding 
it in class, against the trade analysis. 
This record is kept on a large black- 
board progress chart for inspection 
by all concerned. This chart is illus- 
trated herewith. 

One advantage of the chart is that 
it enables employer, apprentice and 
teacher to readily see the points in the 
trade the apprentice is weak in. 


suming that the apprentice has earned 
100 points out of a possible 200 we 
know without any reasonable doubt 
that he is a 50 per cent mechanic on 
this basis. He would then on ap- 
proval of the subcommission be placed 
in grade 7 and receive 55 percent of 
the mechanic’s scale. He is graduated 
when 75 percent mechanicship is 
reached, providing he has served the 
required time in the trade. 

The matter of indenturing appren- 
tices is an extremely important factor 


THE TRAINING CHECK UP 
THRU USE OF TRADE ANALYSIS 


ROUGHING IN 


a 


Fe} 


” 


NAME 

RAWK. SMITH 
Jot Rinne 
Soren SORTUNE 
CARL CARL SOM 


Each analysis is made up of ap- 
proximately 50 job groupings. The 
subcommission knows that when the 
apprentice can satisfactorily do these 
jobs and knows the theory regarding 
them that he will unquestionably 
qualify for a mechanic of the highest 
type. Four points are given for the 
completion of each job group. As- 
tice. Such promotions may be made at any time 
by action of the subcommission of the respec- 
tive trade or occupation. Apprentices operating 
under previous schedules shall not receive a 
wage cut, but wage increases shall be based 


upon the per cent mechanic as set forth in the 
foregoing schedule. 





EXT. FINISH 


a 
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in the whole set-up. In justice to all 
concerned the conditions of employ- 
ment and learning should be clearly 
set forth in a written contract. Ore- 
gon recently passed an apprenticeship 
law which legalizes apprenticeship 
and requires approved indenturing. 
A State Apprenticeship Commission 
has been set up, with local deputies. 
Portland has developed a uniform ap- 
prenticeship indenture which is now 
being put into effect in the building 
trades. We feel that the selection 
and proper control of the learners 
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will have a tremendous and beneficial 
force in the industry. 

Organized apprentice training is 
now being conducted for the follow- 
ing building trades: Carpenters, elec- 
trical workers, painters, plasterers, 
plumbers, sheet metal workers, and 
steam and operating engineers. The 
total enrollment last year was 285, 
while this year it will be somewhat 
less, due to unemployment. Attend- 
ance, however, is keeping up well and 
the quality of training is being con- 
stantly improved. 

Journeymen are likewise given an 
opportunity to improve themselves. 
Many short-course classes have been 
conducted along such lines as orna- 
mental plastering, decorating, grain- 
ing, electric and acetylene welding, 
plumbing, etc. Training is likewise 
extended to the housewives and 


women employed in the needle crafts. 
No doubt the next ten years will see 
a great expansion as we have yet only 
scratched the surface. 

The Labor groups are solidly be- 
hind our training program for both 
apprentices and journeymen. They 
have backed it morally and financially. 
Several unions have adopted specific 
regulations regarding the training of 
apprentices. They appreciate the 
aims and results, and through their 
cooperation the training program has 
been made possible. 

NoTE: The writer will be very glad 
to answer any inquiries concerning 
the Portland set-up. Trade analyses 
are also available for most of the 
building trades. Address: L. E. Brig- , 
ham, East Sixth and Clackamas 


Streets, Portland, Oregon. : 


A POEM 
A poem is a lovely thing, 


A fairy’s wing, 


Aswing. 


A poem mourns it briefsome life, 


Its futile strife— 


fife. 


A poem is a merest whim, 


A gesture dim— 


Of Him. 


JoHN Rose GILDEA 








CCORDING to many of our 
economists and labor leaders, 
one of the outstanding rea- 

sons for present day unemployment 

is overproduction, caused chiefly by 
modern machinery. It would seem, 
then, that the best way to correct this 
condition might be to readjust work- 
ing hours and days in general. That 
this idea is fast gathering strength, is 
evidenced by the attention it is receiv- 
ing from organizations all over the 
country. The Council of Personnel 

Administration and The American 

Federation of Labor are both urging 

the adoption of the “six-hour day” 

and the “five-day week.” Then we 
have the New Hampshire Plan which 
received the hearty endorsement of 
those who attended the recent Boston 
conference. The practical side of the 
situation has been carefully tried out 
by The Standard Oil Company of 

New Jersey, The Kellog Company of 

Battle Creek, Mich., The American 

Telephone and Telegraph Company 

and hundreds of smaller plants. 

May I suggest a simple plan that 
will not only cover the idea of a shorter 
industrial week, but will, at the same 
time, take care of our holidays. 

All holidays would be observed on 
the nearest Monday and industry (so 
far as possible) would close. down 
from Saturday at noon to the follow- 
ing Tuesday throughout the entire 
year. This would at once create a 


“four and one-half day week” (in- 
stead of the five-day week) of 36 
working hours, figuring an average of 
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eight hours per day, which is more 
practical than a “six-hour day.” 

By way of illustration, let us begin 
with Christmas Day of this year, 
which occurs on Sunday, December 
25th, and work out a schedule from 
that point, for, under this plan, I 
would suggest a general holiday sea- 
son from Christmas to New Year. 
Christmas, naturally, is the backbone 
of real happiness in our calendar year 
and it should last, in reality, more than 
just the one day, as is customary in 
America. We, therefore, have the 
following arrangement of week-end 
holidays: 


1932 


Monday, December 26th to January 2d (in- 
clusive), Christmas and New Year. 


1933 v 


Monday, Jan. 9 
a nik Breer ere 


Von setice eel Lincoln’s Birthday 

pater Washington’s Birthday 

sanepeeeen Industrial Holiday 
“ “ 


waebute May Day (for children) 
pee eres he Industrial Holiday 
“ “ 


eee eeeneeee 


(I would suggest the observance of Memorial 
Day on the Monday that falls nearest to June 
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15th of each year. At that time flowers are far 
more plentiful than at the end of May.) 


Monday, June 19 
“ 


“ 


Industrial Holiday 
“ “ 


Independence Day 
Industrial Holiday 
“ “ 


Columbus Day 
Industrial Holiday 
“ “ 


Election Day 
Armistice Day 
Industrial Holiday 
Thanksgiving 
Dec. Industrial Holiday 
“ “ “ 
“ “ “ 


Monday, December 25, to Monday, January 1, 
1933 (inclusive), Christmas and New Year Fes- 
tival. 

Now, by scanning the above list 
carefully you will note how surpris- 
ingly few are our legal holidays at 
present; and many of the holidays now 
being observed are almost becoming 
obsolete, so far as real interest in them 
is concerned. This is largely due to 
the fact that so often, during the year, 
these holidays occur during the week, 
and it interferes too greatly with the 


plans of industry to permit of their 
proper consideration and respect. On 
the other hand, many vastly impor- 
tant events in the history of our coun- 
try are simply being neglected. We 
have Washington’s Birthday and Lin- 
coln’s Birthday—and so on; why not 
Franklin’s Birthday and Grant’s 
Birthday and others that might be 
mentioned? This arrangement would 
enable Congress to add and declare 
other Monday legal holidays from 
time to time. A joint legal holiday on 
any stated Monday would not be out 
of the question. It would be quite 
practical. 

I firmly believe this plan would, in 
a great measure, help very materially 
to cure our present industrial ills. At 
the same time, it would give to our . 
people (especially the mill and factory 
workers of America) not only more 
steady employment, but also more 
time for travel, care of home and 
garden, study and healthful outdoor 
recreation. It most certainly would 
offer a workable solution to that ever 
perplexing problem “the average va- 
cation.” 

I do not hesitate to declare it would 
eventually bring into our American 
life the condition most needed at this 
time—a pure, undefiled Sunday—a 


_day to be set aside for true devotion 


to God. 


TRIUMPHANT 


I love that face the best, 


That, lined and seared and scarred 


After the journey hard, 


Shows in each token of life’s awful test 
A sign of victory from the fields of pain; 
Tracings that prove it braved the stinging rain 


Undaunted, undismayed, 


Valiantly unafraid. 


Glad of its grief, yet glad now of its rest. 


I love that face the best. 


CuHarLes HANSON TOWNE 








ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
MALADJUSTMENTS 


Pror. CHARLES L. HopGe 
St. Louis University 


OU have heard it said that the 

immediate cause of the present 

depression and its consequent 
widespread unemployment has been 
overproduction. You have likewise 
heard it said that underconsumption 
is the cause. Properly understood, 
these terms are interchangeable. Un- 
fortunately, however, they are not 
always properly understood. Too 
often when we hear the word “over- 
production” we think of industry 
producing more goods than consumers 
want to buy. What is really meant by 
the term is the production of more 
goods than consumers can buy with 
their present money incomes. The ad- 
vantage of the term ‘“‘underconsump- 
tion,” therefore, lies in the fact that it 
throws the emphasis of thought where 
it belongs—on the inadequacy of con- 
sumers’ incomes to purchase at exist- 
ing price levels all the goods which 
industry has produced. 

To what extent have consumers’ in- 
comes lagged behind the aggregate 
value of goods produced, and how im- 
portant has this lag been as a cause of 
the present business depression and its 
consequent major problem of unem- 
ployment ? 

It is a commonplace that the years 
1922 to 1929 mark the period of 
greatest prosperity through which we 
or any other nation have ever passed. 
Wage rates increased, the standard of 
living was augmented, profits swelled 
enormously, the value of capital hold- 


ings and of securities owned rose 
rapidly, goods in number and variety 
were turned out apace, we were the 
world’s creditor. Now we have pros- 
tration of industry, the shelves of mer- 
chants stocked with goods which can 
not be moved profitably, and 39 mil- 
lion persons with their savings ex- 
hausted, facing the prospect of public 
charity or starvation. What caused 
the end of consumers’ prosperity, and 
alike of producers’ prosperity? 

You have heard as an answer that 
our prosperity was only a sham _pros- 
perity. Like most generalizations, 
that is only partly true. It is idle to 
deny that the period from 1922 to 
1929 did not witness very substantial 
advances in the real incomes of very 
nearly all classes of the people. The 
measure of truth that lies in the state- 
ment—and it is an enormously signifi- 
cant one—is that, though we were all 
becoming better off, we were not do- 
ing so at the same rate. 

The Committee of the Coolidge 
Survey on Recent Economic Changes, 
in reporting on the progress attained 
during the years 1922 to 1929, 
stressed the astounding augmentation 
of our national wealth, but it also felt 
constrained to warn us: “Our complex 
and intricate economic machine can 
produce, but to keep it producing con- 
tinuously it must be maintained in bal- 
ance.” That warning was lost sight 
of amid the general self-congratula- 
tion which the rising tide of material 
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progress engendered. In retrospect, 
it takes on a startling significance. 

What have been the facts of pro- 
duction and consumption from 1922 
to 1929? In particular, how, or to 
what degree, has economic balance be- 
tween production and consumption 
been maintained? To find the answer 
to this important question, it is neces- 
sary that we measure both the volume 
of production and the volume of con- 
sumption, and that having measured 
them, we then proceed to compare 
them qualitatively. Industrial pro- 
ductivity can be measured in a variety 
of ways. Three measurements are 
important for our purpose. These 
are: 

1. Indexes of physical productivity, 
i. e., measures of the total physical 
volume of goods produced, expressed 
in terms of percentage fluctuation 
above or below a given period which is 
selected as being normal, and is there- 
fore expressed as 100 per cent. 

2. Indexes of the estimated current 
values of total productivity, expressed 
in the same way as the indexes of phy- 
sical productivity. 

3. Indexes of adjusted dollar value 
of total productivity, which are meas- 
ures of the current value of total pro- 
ductivity deflated for price changes. 

The years 1923, 1924 and 1925 are 
generally recognized to be years of 
normally good business, and, there- 
fore, well suited to serve as base 
periods with which to compare subse- 
quent years. For most of the figures 
which follow, I have, therefore, chosen 
the average of the entire period 1923 
to 1925 asabase. On this basis, then, 
the total increase in physical produc- 
tivity amounted to 47.5 per cent, or an 
annual average level of production 


almost 10 per cent above the base 
period. At the same time, the annual 
average level of the number of em- 
ployees was approximately 2 per cent 
less. In other words, 2 per cent fewer 
employees were turning out 10 per 
cent more product per year—which 
meant an increase in productivity per 
employee of about 12 per cent. 

Due to a decline in prices, the value 
of all products increased somewhat 
less than the increase in physical 
productivity, or by 23 per cent for the 
period; which is a little less than 5 
per cent annually. If we divide the 
index of value productivity by the 
index of employment, however, this 
rise in the value of products per em- 
ployee amounts to an annual average 
increase of 7 per cent. Contrasted 
with this, earnings per employee rose 
only 4 per cent, while aggregate wages 
rose but 2 percent. There was, there- 
fore, a distinct lagging of wages, both 
in the aggregate and per man, behind 
the rise in value of all production. 
Expressed in percentages, wages prob- 
ably lagged behind the prices of goods 
by something between 2 and 3 per 
cent per year. 

The third measure—and the most 
important—is purchasing power. It 
is only too familiar a truism that a 
dollar sometimes buys more, some- 
times less. Money incomes, there- 
fore, or the rise of money incomes, is 
of little significance unless we know 
also the action of prices. When we 
correct money incomes for changes 
in the purchasing power of money, we 
have what is called “real income.” 
What happened during the period 
1922 to 1930 to the purchasing power 
of wages and of other money incomes. 
How, in other words, did they fare, 
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relatively, in real income? During 
the entire period, the so-called cost of 
living declined on the average about 
IO per cent a year, or a total decline 
of 6 per cent. At the same time, the 
prices of raw materials and basic sup- 
plies of industry and trade—the cost 
of living to capital, if you will allow 
the term—declined nearly 30 per cent 
in all, or approximately 5 per cent a 
year. 

Even had money wages and other 
money incomes been maintained in 
equilibrium by a proportionate rise 
rather than a disproportionate rise in 
favor of other incomes, the balance 
between production and consumption 
would have been broken, due to this 
cumulative divergence between the 
price of consumers’ goods and the 
prices of producers’ goods. As it was, 
this lag in the purchasing power of the 
wage dollar relative to the purchasing 
power of the business dollar, combined 
with the further lag of total money 
wages behind total money other in- 
comes, created a serious disequilibrium 
between the value of goods produced 
and the ability of the great mass of 
consumers to buy them. 

Further evidence on the inadequacy 
of wage-earners and small-salaried 
employees’ incomes to keep pace with 
production is found in comparison of 
budgetary studies and wages. Two 
of these budgetary surveys have ac- 
quired national repute and recogni- 
tion, both among labor and the em- 
ployers of labor, as a test of the ade- 
quacy of wages. One is published by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, which is a national association 
of business men; the other by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. These budgets represent 
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what, according to the best informed 
opinion, is necessary to maintain a 
very low level of health and material 
decency. They are both considerably 
out of date, the United States Bu- 
reau’s budget being constituted to fit 
the conditions of 1918; the Board’s 
budget being even earlier. Needless 
to say, they are sadly in need of revi- 
sion to meet present-day conditions. 
The total yearly cost of the Confer- 
ence Board’s budget is about $1,600; 
that of the United States Bureau about 
$2,000. Remembering that these 
budgets are minimum standard of liv- 
ing budgets, below which families can 
not well go without the danger of 
moral, material and social deteriora- 
tion; that they represent past stand- 
ards of living, and that to reflect 
present-day standards they would 
have to be increased by between two 
hundred to three hundred dollars— 
how adequate are average yearly 
wages to maintain decent standards of 
living? To strengthen the contrast, 
I have chosen the peak wages of 1928- 
1929, wherever the figures are avail- 
able. The average annual earnings 
of labor at the peak are: 


Approximately 

Common labor in road construction $1,000 
WE EEE issaboscosscpacce 1,200 
Food products industries (1926) .. 1,200 
Textile industries (1926)........ 1,000 
gS eee 1,300 
Transportation (steam) ......... 1,600 
ID occ cn ectiescnaisies 1,300 
Agriculture (excluding Government 

cost of board and lodging) ...... 600 
Pl ED ep.6'0 05 055 %%s5 0008 1,300 


Profits depend not on making 
goods, but on selling them. To what 
extent has industry been able to sell its 
products. An analysis of per capita 
or per family consumption will throw 
additional light on the lag of consump- 
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tive purchasing power; and inciden- 
tally, substantiate the use of budgetary 
standards as a test of inadequate con- 
sumer purchasing power. Statistics 
of old and of new industries tell the 
same story. A few random selections 
wiil suffice. 


3%4 of all families 
still lacking 
Ordinary electrical appli- 
ances, such as vacuum 
cleaners, percolators, 
EE GOB. ose cs ep cs 60% 
Autos 
Telephones 
Electric light wiring in 


Bathtubs 
Furnaces 
Ownership of homes 


There are no reliable statistics on 
the ratio of total production to total 
plant capacity—though the fact that 
industry on the average is always 
operating at considerably less than 


normal capacity is a matter of com- 


mon observation. Judging from se- 
lected known series, it is probably a 
safe hazard that, averaging the period 
of depression, of slack production or 
complete shut-down with the periods 
of greatest activity, the average ratio 
of production to capacity is hardly as 
high as 80 per cent, even after some 
allowance for seasonal fluctuation. 
This is no accident. It represents just 
so much unused capacity to produce— 
billions of dollars of industrial equip- 
ment unutilized because millions of 
potential consumers lack the means to 
buy. 

Statistics of the national income 
and its distribution render the final 
testimony. ‘The estimated total in- 
come of the people of the United 
States in 1929 was about go billion 
dollars. Of this sum, wage-earners 


receive but 32 billion dollars; or if 
we add in the small-salaried groups, a 
total of perhaps a little over 40 bil- 
lions. Since the wage-earners and 
small-salaried employees, together 
with their dependents, constitute ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion, this means that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people had less 
than half the income of the country, 
while the bulk of the national purchas- 
ing power reposed in relatively few 
hands. The most reliable estimates 
indicate that the total of all incomes 
in excess of $8,000 per year go to but 
I per cent of the population; that fully 
80 per cent of the people receive less 
than $2,000 per year ; and—this point 
will bear stressing—that although 
wages rose during the period, they did 
not rise as much as other incomes; and 
the gap, therefore, between the classes 
was widened still further. 

In view of what has been said thus 
far, the question naturally arises: 
Granted the lag of consumer income 
behind the total value of production, 
how explain the fact that the break 
was postponed so long? Two answers 
to that question are fundamental; the 
first is that modern capitalistic produc- 
tion is not only a complicated process, 
but a lengthy one in point of time, and 
that maladjustments between the 
economic elements are not apparent 
for a considerable length of time; and 
even when apparent, serious rupture 
is usually averted until the lag cumu- 
lates to unwieldy proportions. The 
decline of wholesale prices and the ac- 
cumulation of stocks on hand several 
years in advance of the crash were 
partial indicators of growing dis- 
equilibrium. The second reason is the 
extension of installment buying. The 


“ 
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wage-earner, with incomes lagging 
farther and farther behind the value 
of the products he helped to make, 
augmented his present income by mort- 
gaging his future income in the form 
of credit or installment buying. When 
this inflationary process could go no 
further and he had to pay back, it left 
him with sharply contracted income 
available for current purchases. The 
final result was inevitable: The con- 
traction of an already lagging pur- 
chasing power stalled production; un- 
employment followed, still further 
reducing purchasing power. It is a 
phenomena only too familiar. 

I have dealt almost entirely with the 
lag of wages behind the value of pro- 


duction as a cause of the present de- 
pression. I do not wish to be con- 
strued as implying that this has been 
the only cause. There are other and 
important forces tending to throw the 
industrial economy out of balance. 
But that underconsumption is one of 
the root causes of this and of most 
cyclical depressions is evident. To 
remove as far as possible this cause 
is to prolong periods of prosperity 
and to mitigate to a large extent the 
sharpness of recession. The question 
is: Will an enlightened industrial 
leadership realize that its own best 
interests are identical with those of 
labor—or must we repeat the sense- 
less cycle again and again? 


PORTRAIT OF A FRUITLESS PROPHET 


He could not walk a road of stained brown earth 


Mindless of small life crushed beneath his feet, 


Nor touch a rose and find it merely sweet, 
Who, from the veiled old years before his birth, 
Had garnered to the full of his soul’s girth 


Hunger and understanding. So, he rose 


Up from his youth and on to the calm close 


Of his long days, mourning the tragic dearth 


Of love and brotherhood in the world’s ways, 


But mourning patiently with his mouth pursed 


And his face drawn with hurt, for he was not versed 


In telling what he knew, or singing lays. 


His eyes were such as, when men mowed and gleaned, 


Saw, in a field of hay, life guillotined. 


Ruts Epwarps Davis 





WOMEN WHO ENAMEL STOVES 


Mary ANDERSON 
Director, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


HE enameling of stoves is a new 
industry; only within compara- 

* tively recent years has the old 
iron coal stove been replaced by the 
smoothly enameled gas or electric 
stove. The industry is growing— 
bringing efficiency and brightness to 
the kitchen, but it is growing with a 
known hazard to the health of many 
of its workers since vitreous enamel 
usually contains lead which, breathed 
as dust in the air or entering the diges- 
tive system, may result in poisoning. 
Industrial leaders in this country 
have been slow in learning to know 
and control industrial poisons. Be- 


cause many of the workers on stove 


enameling, where there is a known ex- 
posure to lead poisoning, are women 
and because women are more suscep- 
tible to this disease than are men, the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor undertook a study of 
this particular industrial process to 
gather and make available for use 
information on the actual extent of 
the hazard and what steps have been 
and may be taken to controlit. About 
50 enamel plants were visited in II- 
linois, Maryland, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Ohio and Wisconsin, and home 
interviews were held with nearly 700 
women working in those plants at the 
time of or within the 12 months pre- 
ceding the survey. 

At each factory an attempt was 
made to determine the actual lead 
content of the enamel used. In 8 
plants a leadless enamel was applied 
both on sheet and cast iron, thus sav- 


ing the workers from all dangers of 
poisoning. But in the remaining 
plants it was found that while little or 
no lead was usually contained in the 
enamel used on sheet iron, a leaded 
enamel was almost always used on cast 
iron and at least three-fourths of the 
women interviewed worked where at 
least some leaded enamel was in use. 
When it is remembered that lead 
poisoning may be contracted simply 
by breathing the leaded enamel dust, 
a description of the jobs at which 
these women worked shows that many 
of them were constantly exposed to 
the dangers of poisoning. 

The two dustiest jobs in stove 
enameling—spraying and brushing— 
employ the majority of women, over 
three-fourths of the women inter- 
viewed in the bureau’s study. To the 
sprayers the dangers of poisoning are 
particularly great, as almost all this 
work is done on cast iron. 

The sprayer stands in a booth en- 
closed on three sides and sprays the 
metal by means of a small air-pressure 
gun held in one hand. The metal is 
usually placed on a rack in the booth 
or, if it is small, it is held in one hand 
and sprayed with the other. Although 
in all the booths in which the women 
of the study worked there were ex- 
hausts to carry off the dust-laden air, 
about one-fourth of the sprayers re- 
ported that the exhausts did not op- 
erate satisfactorily. Even in booths 
with exhausts installed and running 
effectively, dust or spray may be 
thrown back on the operator if the 
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gun is held too near the work. That 
this was often the case the words of 
the report indicate, ‘From the ap- 
pearance of the majority of the spray- 
ers, with face, hair and clothing cov- 
ered with enamel dust, it would seem 
that many of the exhausts in the 
plants visited were ineffective, or that 
the rebound of the spray from the sur- 
face treated was very great.” Often 
women working as sprayers or spray- 
ers’ helpers also cleaned out the 
booths—work that was made espe- 
cially dusty by the turning off of the 
exhausts while cleaning was being 
done. 

The brushers’ work consists in re- 
moving the excess enamel from edges 
and other parts not intended to be 
coated. While they work largely on 
sheet iron on which a leadless enamel 
is customarily used, the process is 
dusty in the extreme, and besides the 
dust from their own work the brushers 
are exposed to the general dust of the 
workroom, which in many cases con- 
tains lead in considerable quantities. 
In some plants the table tops are of 
wire mesh, allowing the enamel dust to 
fall through to containers underneath 
which are emptied when necessary. 
In addition some tables are equipped 
with exhausts under the table, and 
others have narrow exhausts around 
the edges that pull out the dust. In 
the plants visited the need of a more 
extensive use of this kind of table was 
apparent both from the dust visible to 
the inspectors and from statements 
made by the women workers. The 
brushers complained of dust every- 
where, on their clothing, faces, hair, 
and hands. One girl said, “I blow my 
nose or cough and what comes is all 
green, or blue, or yellow just like what 


Ispray. It must be bad to be like that 
inside of you.” 

The following list of symptoms, 
universally regarded as present in lead 
poisoning, was furnished by Dr. Alice 
Hamilton of the Harvard Medical 
School, who cooperated with the 
Women’s Bureau in this study: Indi- 
gestion, headache, constipation, loss 
of morning appetite, loss of weight, 
metallic or sweet taste in mouth, nerv- 
ousness, menstrual disturbances, diz- 
ziness, pains in joints, tremors, and 
loss of sleep. The findings of the 
survey are based on statements made 
by the women themselves in inter- 
views. 

From the very nature of the work 
processes described, it is not surpris- 
ing that 3 in 10 of the women reported 
one or more symptoms. Nor is it sur- 
prising that more than 21 per cent of 
the women working on cast iron re- 
ported five or more symptoms as 
compared to less than 5 per cent of 
the women working on sheet iron.’ 
The sprayers largely made up the 
group of women working on cast iron, 
and when compared with the brushers 
who worked largely on sheet iron, it 
was found that over 50 per cent more 
sprayers than brushers complained of 
a metallic or sweetish taste, indiges- 
tion, constipation, and menstrual dis- 
turbances. The differences in sus- 
picious symptoms reported by these 
two groups of workers—one known 
to be seriously and continuously ex- 
posed to lead dust, the other slightly 
or occasionally—are a clear indication 
of the need of more adequate protec- 
tion for the workers in this industry. 

Further indications of the effects of 
lead poisoning appeared in the reasons 
given by the women for absences and 
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separations from work during the 
year. The most frequent personal 
reason for absence was illness, and 
illness with symptoms suggestive of 
lead poisoning was more prevalent 
among the sprayers than any other 
form, although in general industrial 
experience the common cold leads in 
frequency. 

To young workers and married 
women, exposure to lead is particu- 
larly serious. Young workers are more 
susceptible to lead poisoning than are 
older workers, a fact that has been 
recognized by the laws of some for- 
eign countries. Norway, for example, 
forbids young persons working at an 
occupation with even so slight a 
hazard as sweeping out the floor of a 
printing shop. Women in the stove- 
enameling industry were shown in the 
survey to be, on the average, younger 
than women in industry in general. 
More than one-fourth were girls 
under 20, and over one-half were 20 
and less than 30 years of age. The 
findings of the study confirmed the 
greater susceptibility of these younger 
workers. Of all the sprayers, 25 per 
cent were under 20; but of the spray- 
ers with symptoms of poisoning, 27 
per cent were under 20. Moreover, 
among the sprayers, girls between 16 
and 18 years of age reported the 
highest proportion of illnesses sugges- 
tive of lead poisoning. 

Over two-fifths of the women 
working on stove enameling were 
married. It has been known for more 
than a century that lead is a race 
poison and that women suffering 
from lead poisoning are more likely 
to remain sterile after marriage, to 
miscarry, or to have still-born chil- 
dren. The figures in the Women’s 


Bureau study, although they cover a 
small number of women, are signifi- 
cant and ominous in corroborating 
these especial dangers to married 
women. Of the 157 women who had 
been married either before or during 
the time in which they worked in the 
enamel rooms, who had worked there 
for a year or longer, and who had been 
married at least a year, 72.6 per cent 
reported no children. Of the total 
164 women whose maternal histories 
were reported, three-tenths had be- 
come pregnant during or subsequent 
to the time of their employment in 
enamel work, and of these pregnancies 
about one in seven had resulted in 
miscarriages. 

If it is necessary to use lead in an 
industrial process, these workers who 
are especially susceptible to poison- 
ing should be guarded. Moreover, 
the exposure of all workers to lead 
should be reduced to the minimum 
by controlling the conditions under 
which they work. In Great Britain 
special rules cover the vitreous enamel 
industry and prescribe in detail the 
measures that must be used. These 
include the carrying off of the 
spray so that none escapes, and wet 
scraping or wiping instead of dry 
brushing. In addition, the employ- 
ers are required to provide wash- 
able working clothes and head cover- 
ing for the employees ; hot water, soap, 
towels, and nail brushes; a clean 
place for street clothes; a clean lunch 
room with provision for heating food. 
No food must ever be taken into the 
workroom. A physician must be em- 
ployed to examine new employees and 
to make subsequent examinations at 
regular intervals of all employed. If 


* 
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he finds any woman with symptoms 
suggestive of poisoning that worker 
must no longer be employed on lead. 

In contrast, very few of our states 
have adequate legislation for the pro- 
tection of workers in vitreous enamel. 
The Women’s Bureau study, while it 
reveals definite exposure to, and evi- 
dence of, lead poisoning in the indus- 
try, shows that effective precaution- 
ary measures were not being taken. 

Since a worker may be poisoned by 
conveying lead into the mouth with 
food and drink, it is essential that ade- 
quate washing facilities be provided 
—hot water, soap, individual towels, 
and, if possible, nail brushes. No 
plant furnished all these conveniences, 
and hot water was found in only one- 
third. In 13 plants none of these fa- 
cilities were available. Nor were pro- 
visions made for lunch arrangements 
sufficient to insure the workers’ pro- 
tection while eating. Although four 
plants provided a regular lunch room 
and in five others there was a com- 
bination lunch, cloak, and wash room, 
in seven the girls usually ate in the 
workroom. 

Few of the factories included in 
the Women’s Bureau study made pro- 
vision for regular physical examina- 
tions or medical care, although the 
facts show clearly the need of such 
supervision. Some of the women re- 
porting illness had been at work only 
a few weeks when their health began 
to suffer. Regular physical examina- 
tions would locate these oversuscep- 
tible individuals, who should be taken 
off lead work. Only four plants in- 
cluded in the Bureau’s study gave 
physical examinations to workers en- 
tering the industry, and six others 


reported physical examinations given 
at intervals. 

In an industry whose particular 
hazard to the worker is the breathing 
of lead dust, good ventilation is im- 
portant. In 18 plants the bureau in- 
spectors reported that the dust and 
heat were objectionable. Many women 
expressed a definite fear of the dust. 
Some said, ‘The work is dusty and 
unhealthy,” or “So much dust to 
breathe all day isn’t good for you,” or 
“The dust gets into your stomachs and 
makes a hard lump.” = ¢ 

A few of the plants required work- 
ers on lead enamel to wear respira- 
tors, but there was a general objec- 
tion to these among the women them- 
selves, who complained that they 
were uncomfortable. It is doubtful 
whether respirators can be effective 
for any but emergency use, since if 
they are really efficient they cause dis- 
comfort and difficulty for the wearer 
and can not be worn for eight or ten 
hours continuously, day in and day out. 

In about one-half of .the stove- 
enameling plants visited, the regular 
hours of work were nine and under 
ten a day. Long working days inten- 
sify the dangers of industrial poison- 
ing because they increase the actual 
dose of poison taken and lessen the 
changes of complete elimination be- 
tween doses. Long hours are par- 
ticularly bad when coupled with ex- 
cessive heat. In many plants consider- 
able overtime was worked in the busy 
seasons, which usually came in the 
late spring, the summer, and the early 
fall. These, the hottest months of 
the year, were made more trying by 
the heat from the furnaces and dry- 
ing rooms, which in many cases were 
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in the same rooms with the sprayers, 
brushers and other enamel workers. 

Certainly no industrial process is 
justified that constitutes a continuing 
menace to the health of the workers 
in the industry. If the stove-enamel- 
ing industry is to be free from the 
dangers to its workers apparent in 
this survey much more attention must 
be given to means of controlling work 
conditions. Certainly the removal of 
lead from enamel will be found more 
effective than the most adequate pre- 
cautionary methods that may be de- 
vised. One of the encouraging facts 
shown in the report is the use by eight 
plants of a leadless enamel. Dr. Alice 
Hamilton in the closing paragraph of 
her foreword to the study makes this 
statement : 


“We may as well face the fact that 
the enameling of stoves, an industry 
of rapid growth and with probably a 
great future expansion, is one which 
subjects a large number of women to 
the danger of lead poisoning and that 
these women are not under present 
conditions efficiently protected against 
the danger. Even under the best con- 
ditions and supervision there will al- 
ways be some danger; and therefore 
the most practical suggestion which 
can be made to the men at the head of 
the industry is that they substitute 
leadless enamel for lead enamel, a 
change which is greatly facilitated by 
the change from cast iron to sheet 
metal, which has already been made 
by a number of manufacturers.” 


WHITE SECRETS 


Now is the hour when the moon’s garden reigns: 
White flag-poles, churches, elderberry blooms, 
Daisies in pastures, children in sick-rooms, 

Stand forth like lanterns as the twilight wanes. 

White clouds look down upon earth’s weather-vanes; 
White stones look up from earth’s forgotten tombs. 
White mists rise sudden from the river flumes, 

Hosts of Queen Anne’s Lace guard a hundred lanes. 


Between white birches and a long white road 
The school lifts white its cupola on high. 
To one that wanders in this night abroad 
It seems the earth is talking with the sky. 
White secrets rule the earth. They will not show 
Save to the moon, snow calling unto snow. 
DANIEL SARGENT. 





Natural things 


And spirttual—mho separates those two 
3nu art, in morals, or the social drift, 
Tears up the bond of nature and brings death. 


William C. Murphy, Jr. 


The Commonweal 
December 7, 1932 


Alfred Noyes 


Conference of Universities, New 
’ York 


November 18, 1932 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


The exigencies of the past few years have produced a 
new theory and practice of government, probably more 
fundamental than any other change in the Federal set-up 
since the adoption of the Constitution itself. Stated 
bluntly, that development consists of the utilization of 
government funds and government credit—the two are 
synonymous so long as the government is solvent—to 
bolster up and even to initiate private enterprise. Back 
of that policy is a recognition, for the first time, that the 
Federal Government has a responsibility in the matter of 
insuring an opportunity for livelihood to all citizens. 

“Government in business” has become an actuality dur- 
ing the past three years. For the cynic, this might con- 
stitute confirmation of the theory that expediency is the 
supreme law of government and that all so-called political 
principles must bow or bend to the hard facts of economics. 
Another view, more encouraging perhaps, is that the pres- 
ent depression merely planted another milestone in the 
evolution of the Federal Government, a marker indicat- 
ing that at this particular time in history the American 
people have undertaken to adapt their system of public 
affairs to fundamental and inexorable changes in social 
and economic conditions. 


We have followed the road of inductive reason rightly 
enough for certain temporal purposes, and devoted our- 
selves to analytical methods, forgetting that the intellect 
and spirit of man have other faculties, nobler and more 
profound, more essential to a full life than anything that 
inductive reason can give us, faculties that are concerned, 
not with the temporal, but the eternal. 

The analytical specialist, in every department of thought, 
has been leading the world along a diminishing road, which 
eventually runs out into nothingness. Science has accom- 
plished marvels for the material comfort of mankind, but 
it has been divorced from philosophy and it has misled 
the world by suggesting in direct defiance of its own 
maxims that the greater values can be produced by the 
less. 
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Producers in general would prefer to gauge their out 
to the consuming capacity of the country and divide the 
volume of such production among the different units of 
industry on an equitable basis, rather than to continue 
the present harsh and unremunerative competitive sys- 
tem, but this they cannot attempt today because of the 
ever present risk of incurring penalties under antitrust 
laws, which, suitable as they may have been for economic 
conditions of an earlier day, are not in consonance with 
the present day situation. 

Reducing wages and omitting dividends, means de- 
creasing the country’s purchasing power and continuing 
the “vicious circle” of deflation. pa 


National planning will be the country’s major task dur- 
ing the next 10 years and the results may well be a stirring 
epic of human achievement. The objective of national 
planning in its economic aspect, as determined by the com- 
mittee on the relation of consumption production and dis- 
tribution of the American Engineering Council, is to at- 
tain and maintain in the United States, a standard of 
living that is high, broadly distributed and free from 
severe fluctuations. In its industrial aspect it is to stabilize 
the operating performance of industrial enterprises; in 
its national aspect it is to minimize the fluctuations of 
business and avert disaster. 


; 


Our economic machine has apparently run wild, or as 


some say, run down. In the face of our troubles we are 
distressingly helpless. 

It is time we developed a governor for this economic 
machine of ours. It is too dangerous to run wild. It is 
time that we developed brakes adequate to the power of 
the engine. It is necessary that we develop a set of con- 
trols for our affairs which will enable us to direct our 
efforts intelligently and control this civilization we have 
wrought. 

It costs too much to run human affairs in this fashion 
without a set of rules. We must find the rules or we will 
exhaust our own civilization through its own inefficiency. 
The tragedy which haunts every one of our acts, great or 
small, is that it seems to depend upon mere accident; 
every human being must guess what he should do and | 
has no law or knowledge to guide him. 





SOCRATES AND CR@SUS ON DEPRESSION 


—A Dialogue in Heaven 


Henry CLAy ADAMS 


RCESUS.—Hello, Socrates, old 
boy! What’s the matter? You 
look rather sad and glum this 

morning. Anything wrong? 

Socrates.—Not anything but every- 
thing is wrong. I have just been tele- 
scoping America and what a sorry 
mess I see there. 

Creesus.—I wouldn’t put it so pessi- 
mistically, Socrates. They are just 
somewhat upset down there and things 
will right themselves after a while. 
The real trouble is that the American 
people are listening to too much pessi- 
mistic talk. What they need actually 
is a wave of optimistic feeling which is 
bound to take them back on the road 
to normalcy. 

Socrates.—Pshaw! my friend. I 
tend to lose my philosophic calm when 
I hear that talk about optimism pos- 
sessing curative powers. Can opti- 
mism feed hungry stomachs? 

Creesus.—I insist that you are grow- 
ing too pessimistic. You know that 
America has suffered a cycle of panics 
and depressions before, and that even- 
tually she has always come out on top 
and made steady progress afterwards. 
Because she is the richest country in 
the world with unlimited resources 
and a highly developed industrialism, 
she needs a spirit of courage and opti- 
mism to smooth the road of her return 
to prosperity. 

Socrates.—I must class you, Cre- 
sus, with the old Bourbon school that 
never forgot anything nor learned 
anything. Have you forgotten that 
the world has just emerged from a 
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catastrophic war in which America 
was an important factor? Was there 
ever before such a colossal slaughter 
where men, property and values were 
literally ground to pieces? All pre- 
vious wars were street brawls com- 
pared to this World War. Recon- 
struction when it comes will be di- 
rected through entirely different chan- 
nels and on a fundamentally different 
basis. 

Creesus.—Well, didn’t America 
emerge successfully from its terrible 
Civil War? What is worse than a 
civil war — brother fighting against 
brother? 

Socrates.—That’s a poor analogy, 
Cresus. During the Civil War Amer- 
ica was a country with a compara- 
tively small population and more ho- 
mogeneous than today. Furthermore, 
America was then chiefly an agricul- 
tural country with no heritage of eco- 
nomic ills engendered by the conflicts 
and complexities of an intense indus- 
trialism with its roots not only in the 
United States but everywhere abroad. 

Creesus.—Teil me, what makes you 
disposed so negatively towards the 
prospects of America’s pulling out of 
its present difficulties? 

Socrates.—Because on all sides I 
perceive utter chaos, avarice, guile, 
deceit, noncooperation and indecision 
on the part of the so-called leaders or 
rulers, ills which can only arise in a 
society that is fundamentally unsound. 

Cresus—Tut! Tut! Do you 
mean to imply that the type of lead- 
ers that have helped to build America 
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into the richest country in the world 
is not honorable enough and compe- 
tent enough to lead the country out of 
its temporary doldrums? 

Socrates.—Precisely, my friend. A 
country is never really rich until every 
inhabitant enjoys the privilege of con- 
tented living, free from the plague of 
economic want. Of what use is wealth 
when it is concentrated into a few 
hands and the big majority of people 
are doomed to suffer? Observe: Here 
in this richest of lands, America, are 
warehouses bursting with wheat and 
other foodstuffs, a substantial part of 
which is actually owned by the Gov- 
ernment, and yet many thousands of 
children and workers are consigned to 
suffer or die of hunger. In a land 
stocked with clothing many people are 
ill-clothed or in rags. Ina land with 
a big surplus of coal thousands of peo- 
ple are freezing. In a land dotted 
with a huge number of empty homes 
and edifices myriads of persons are 
homeless. 

Cresus.—Pardon me, Socrates, but 
why are the leaders and rulers to 
blame for these deplorable conditions 
caused by a devastating war and other 
forces beyond their control? 

Socrates.—Because, Croesus, these 
leaders consciously or no have brought 
about the holocaust and are at a total 
loss to know what to do to restore 
economic peace. America—the entire 
world, in fact—is suffering from too 
much hero worship or, I may say, 
myth worship. A mediocre man may 
be elevated to a position of great 
power—say, the Presidency. To him 
immediately are ascribed all sorts of 
nonexisting virtues and abilities and 
over him is thrown a royal mantle and 
under the influence of a servile and 


mighty press he begins to be regarded 
in the light of a savior of the people. 
Virtually he may be the tool or dupe 
of a privileged few intent on enrich- 
ring their own coffers. And so down 
the line men regarded as leaders of 
government, finance or industry are 
the heroes of the day. Yet withal 
they are merely clever, selfish, grasp- 
ing men seeking their own advantage 
at the expense of the majority. 
Creesus.—Unjust, Socrates, unjust 
and unwarranted is your characteriza- 
tion of these American leaders as 
grasping men! Most of them are 
loyal and patriotic and would give 
their all for their country. 
Socrates.—Y ou are jesting, Croesus. 
These men give nothing willingly. 
They give only a little when their . 
gains are threatened. These leaders 
of finance and industry are the prod- 
ucts of a changed economic world. 
They represent an absentee owner- 
ship in the industrial state. They are 
not close to the actual scene of eco- 
nomic production, but they pull the 
financial strings from a safe distance. 
Millions of people siave and produce, 
but are incommensurately rewarded 
for their toil. The fruits of their 
labors are appropriated by these lead- 
ers who have the time and the leisure 
for money-making plans and schemes. 
Croesus.—You can not deny that a 
substantial part of the progress of 
mankind is due to these men—these 
leaders who have planned and created, 
the fruits of whose brain work are 
enjoyed by the great masses of people. 
Socrates.—‘‘Planned and created!” 
These men you speak of are not con- 
structive builders. The scientists and 
engineers and mechanics they employ 
and exploit, backed by the brawn of 
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workmen, produce the real, construc- 
tive works for mankind. Look around 
with me, Croesus, at America. See 
what your high-pressure, big leaders 
of finance and industry have accom- 
plished. Here is a nation with tools 
and machinery, highly geared and 
ultra modern, completely equipped to 
produce for the needs of all the uni- 
verse—and yet there are about 10,- 
000,000 men unemployed, tramping 
the streets in search of work which is 
unobtainable. Their spirits are de- 
pressed, their stomachs are empty and 
their families are in dire need. And, 
sad to say, there are no unified, coordi- 
nated efforts and plans on the part of 
your leaders to create jobs. They have 
no desire to improve the situation 
from the point of view of the country 
as a whole. 

Cresus.—Hold, Socrates! The 
President of the United States has 
appointed expert advisers and com- 
mittees who have laid down concrete 
plans and who have enlisted the coop- 
eration of influential men all over the 
country to ease the lot of the unem- 
ployed. 

Socrates.—Advisers, committees 
and Presidents accomplish nothing. 
Your President has recently advised 
the starving cotton farmers through 
his Farm Board Committee to burn 
one-third of their cotton crop in order 
to increase the price of cotton. Con- 
ceive of construction by the destruc- 
tion of vital assets! It would be just 
as logical for the President to decree 
the destruction of, say, 100,000 peo- 
ple in each city with a population of 
over one quarter of a million. The 
killing of these people would provide 


work for the manufacture of bullets, 
hearses, coffins, embalming fluids, 
nails, etc., it would provide work for 
soldiers, chauffeurs, hearse drivers, 
grave diggers, rabbis, priests, minis- 
ters and monument workers. Then, 
perhaps, all this bloody activity would 
stimulate business sufficiently to bring 
back prosperity. 

Creesus.—How absurd, Socrates! 

Socrates—Not absurd, Cresus, 
but logical, if burning crops is the 
right thing to do. 

Creesus.—Well, but we must have 
leaders, the masses can not govern. 

Socrates.—True, but not mislead- 
ers. I must leave thee now, friend 
Creesus, I hear Zeus calling me. But 
til we meet again ponder these ques- 
tions. Why do they erect high tariff 
walls which prevent cooperation in an 
economic way between the plain peo- 
ples of nations but which enrich the 
protected manufacturers? Why do 
they quake in terror at any intellectual 
attacks on the stability of their eco- 
nomic and social system if it is supe- 
rior to any other existing or proposed 
system? Why do they shout “peace” 
and secretly prepare for war? How 
do they expect to ease the acute suffer- 
ings of a people in depression by ap- 
peals to the charity of the moneyed 
class when the depression itself is 
symptomatic of a cancerous state of 
society ? 

Creesus.—What then, after all this, 
do you advocate to remedy these bad 
conditions ? 

Socrates—Well, well, my dear 
Creesus, I refer you to Zeus for the 


solution. 





THE QUESTION 


GEORGE 


HALL we continue to favor the 
S concentration of wealth in the 
hands of the few, or adopt a 

plan to insure its wide diffusion. 

“I hope the day may come when 
these great business organizations 
will truly belong to the men who are 
giving their lives and their efforts to 
them, I care not in what capacity. 
Then they will use capital truly as a 
tool and they will be interested in 
working it to the highest economic 
advantage. Then an idle machine 
will mean to every man in the plant 
who sees it an unproductive charge 
against himself. Then every piece 
of material not in motion will mean 
to the man who sees it an unproduc- 


Then 


tive charge against himself. 
we shall have zest in labor, provided 
the leadership is competent and the 
division fair. Then we shall dispose, 
once and for all, of the charge that in 
industry organizations are autocratic 


and not democratic. 
have all the opportunities for a cul- 
tural wage which the business can 
provide. Then, in a word, men will 
be as free in cooperative undertak- 
ings and subject only to the same lim- 
itations and chances as men in indi- 
vidual businesses. Then we shall 
have no hired men.”—Owen D. 
Young. 

The opinion is gathering force— 
expressed only privately as yet to be 
sure, but nevertheless universally— 
that we are on the very brink of 
social revolution throughout the west- 
ern world. 

In a democracy such as ours we do 


Then we shall 


DouGLas 


not need to resort to revolution to 
achieve a desired solution of our dif- 
ficulties, because intelligently for- 
ward looking legislation can accom- 
plish the utmost that could possibly 
be achieved by resort to revolution. 
If we are lacking in popular concep- 
tion of a logical objective goal, such 
a revolution would be utterly futile. 

We must first acknowledge that we 
have been following false leaders in 
the fields of organization and finance 
and that only by adoption of such 
policies of organization and finance 
as will insure the establishment of 
human relations on an equitable basis ~ 
of organization and finance can catas- 
trophe be averted. 

Conceding the legitimacy of the 
universally acknowledged right of 
ownership over one’s source or means 
of livelihood, our problem is how to 
institute a feasible personal represen- 
tation of the interest of the individual 
person in our schemes of organized 
production and distribution. 

In our modern society, character- 
ized by mass production, the general 
prosperity and happiness will be pro- 
moted or retarded in direct propor- 
tion to the facility of distribution of 
the joint product. 

Our present organization mecha- 
nism has become so complicated and 
overburdened with fixed charges as to 
be insusceptible of intelligent human 
control. We must both simplify and 
reconstruct along lines of sound basic 
principle, that is—make such provi- 
sions for the individual as shall assure 
him of full and adequate reward for 
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personal effort without the opportu- 
nity for obtaining an unfair share of 
the joint product. Unless we adopt 
this latter course, social catastrophe 
will be our sure destiny. 

Stated briefly, our objective is the 
establishment of our unit organiza- 
tions of trade and industry by such a 
plan as will establish in the public 
mind a perfect assurance that these or- 
ganizations will function both contin- 
uously and efficiently. The scheme 
here proposed may seem at first blush 
to be too much in the nature of a harsh 
and cold-blooded social invention, but 
does not the great accumulation of 
socially significant inventions which 
have occurred in the past hundred 
years create an absolute necessity for 
the devising of a social scheme 
whereby the organized utilization of 
these inventions can be made to serve 
the greatest common advantage? Is 
it not enough that we grant special 
reward to the inventor himself with- 
out throwing the mantle of legal pro- 
tection about the few who, by reason 
of such law, can organize a perpetual 
monopoly of the increased productive- 
ness peculiar to the utilization of these 
inventions? 

Though we are faced by the indis- 
putable fact that during the past, more 
than one hundred years, we have mul- 
tiplied manyfold our production facili- 
ties so that no one should or need be 
in dire want, yet at this moment one- 
third of our people are in just that 
plight and not one with the temerity 
to suggest any definite and clearly de- 
fined plan of solution. Obviously 
this can be accomplished only by the 
enforcement of a definite policy or 
form of organization for both pro- 
duction and distribution, so devised 


that the central object—fair and ade- 
quate distribution—shall be incapable 
of defeat. 

Organization of human forces 
should be so devised as to give vital 
effect to the observation of Adam 
Smith that “labor is the basis of all 
wealth, that labor is the only universal 
as well as accurate measure of value, 
or the only standard by which we can 
compare the values of different com- 
modities at all times and in all places.” 
And the prime object of labor is the 
satisfaction of human needs and wants 
and not the production and concentra- 
tion of surplus or so-called profit. 

He who tries through the instru- 
mentality of fixed and apparently se- 
cure investments or of fixed wages or 
salary to shirk his personal responsi- 
bility, either because he is afraid to 
assume the direct risks of economic 
venture or because he wishes to take 
unfair advantage of the man who must 
assume these risks, it is this man who 
is the real and most fundamental caus- 
ative and vexatious factor of our eco- 
nomic dilemma, and this classification 
includes probably the majority of 
those engaged in active economic pur- 
suits. 

If we recognize that we have here a 
problem for urgently needed solution, 
we can not afford to continue as most 
of the accredited economists do, to 
obscure its direct implications by ab- 
stract theorizing, but must approach 
it with genuine, even if brutal, direct- 
ness. If men will not assume their 
responsibilities voluntarily, but will ac- 
tually employ schemes of evasion, then 
we are faced with the necessity for 
devising a means for compulsion. 

This would not necessarily be op- 
posed by all those who, actuated by 
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necessity, are attempting to profit 
from the present chaos, for many will 
realize that what is equity for one 
class of our citizens is fair for all, be- 
cause a person of the most ordinary 
intelligence must realize that tolerable 
living conditions for none are secure 
so long as the foundation structure of 
society is faulty and weak. 

The attempt to make the reward 
for employment either of labor or of 
capital to conform to fixed arbitrary 
charges, thereby creating on the parts 
of those supplying either the one or 
the other of these elementary prere- 
quisites to wealth production, the in- 
centive for a claim on an abnormal 
share of the common product, is the 
chief underlying cause of our ever in- 
creasing social economic dilemma. 
Neither the owners of the machinery 
of production nor any class or clique of 
the workers can successfully purloin 
all the profits of the collective produc- 
tive efforts. 

Obviously a sound monetary system 
is the prime essential in a capitalistic 
society because value must be ex- 
pressed and a ready sale of goods and 
services must be had in terms of a 
thoroughly dependable money, but 
second in importance to sound money 
is basically sound social economic or- 
ganization. Economic plutocracy can 
not be permanently reconciled with 
social stability; either social progress 
must falter and ultimately fail or plu- 
tocratic organization and exploitation 
must give place to a form of organiza- 
tion wherein the whole participant 
membership shall share with substan- 
tial equality the whole economic re- 
ward arising from the common efforts. 
The larger is the burden of statistic- 
ally stated plutocratic wealth, just that 


much greater is the certainty of social 
and economic faltering and ultimate 
failure. 

So long as we refuse to consciously 
select an objective goal of social eco- 
nomic organization, we are deliber- 
ately turning our backs on the only 
scientific and dependable hope for per- 
manently sustained progress. 

The scientific objective of organiza- 
tion should be the creation of that con- 
dition of society wherein the buying 
power of the masses of the people 
would always overbalance their pro- 
ductions. Though this objective will 
be impossible of attainment while we 
continue to place our trust in the lead- 
ership which has guided us into our 
present chaotic condition. 

Such leadership is nothing short of ° 
insane. The attempt to confine value 
within statistical limitations is purely 
illusory and deceptive, and in the at- 
tempt to do this we see the positive 
evidence of that insanity. Value is an 
ever-changing expression of relation 
and can not be confined within pre- 
stated limits; the vicissitudes of social 
and economic progress are certain to 
defeat all such attempts. The reward 
for economic effort must be propor- 
tionate rather than absolute or fixed. 

A sustained equilibrium of economic 
progress can be built only of a struc- 
ture of confidence resting on a founda- 
tion of recognized economic truth. We 
have seen over and over how futile is 
an attempt to erect such a superstruc- 
ture upon a foundation of falsity. 

A sound money will never be ob- 
tained as the result of the practice of 
following the advice and dictates of 
the money-lenders, but only in re- 
sponse to the insistent demand of the 
common people for such a money, and 
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likewise sound social organization will 
arise only from the necessitous de- 
termination of the average citizen to 
improve the average social status 
through collective objective action. 
These observations indicate the neces- 
sity for honest and insistent leader- 
ship rather than dictatorial tactics, if 
our democratic concept of civilization 
is to endure. 

The primary element of value in 
social economic organization is the 
human capacity for production, and in 
an efficient capitalistic organization 
this value ought to be capitalized in 
behalf of the elementary human in- 
terest—that is to say, the form of or- 
ganization should be so framed that 
the productive reward of the individ- 
ual should be proportional to his in- 
dividual relative capacity and interest, 
and the human interest should have 
full recognition as the primary and 
most permanent and vital interest. 

This latter characteristic would be 
the distinguishing feature between a 
scientifically constructed organization 
and the present insanely foolish prac- 
tice of assigning the human interest to 
the position of least importance in the 
order of relative interests in industry 
_and commerce, or in other words the 
practice of such policies as have the 
practical effect of making man the 
slave rather than the master. 

Our troubles do not arise from the 
failure of democracy, but rather be- 
cause democracy has never been ac- 
corded an honest opportunity to fully 
and properly function. Rather than 
distrust democracy we should direct 
our attention toward its perfection. 
We can conceive of no better hope 
than would be embodied in the practi- 
cal application of the spirit and princi- 


ples of the democratic concept of social 
organization, economic as well as po- 
litical. Our whole problem is that of 
putting the principles of democracy 
into positive practice in our workaday 
lives and affairs, and so long as we 
suffer defeat of this latter purpose we 
can not enjoy the full benefits of a 
true democracy. Our sufferings do 
not arise from the shortcomings of our 
Government, but rather from our own 
short-sighted social concepts in spite 
of the opportunities and protections 
afforded by that Government. Under 
our form of government there is af- 
forded to the people the widest lati- 
tude for social self-improvement that 
it is possible to conceive of. Before 
we can set about effectively improving 
our lot we must first shake off the habit 
of instinctively looking to our Govern- 
ment to do for us those things which 
we must and can only do effectively 
for ourselves. It is not the proper 
function of government to provide the 
bread and butter for her citizens. 
But government might do much to- 
ward encouragement and promotion 
of the scientific organization of enter- 
prise so that the benefits arising from 
the production of wealth or the neces- 
sities or luxuries of life could not be 
diverted from fully benefiting the ac- 
tual producers. 

The present practice of attempted 
diversion of wealth from the actual 
workers and producers, by those hold- 
ing ownership in fixed forms, such as 
bonds, mortgages, and certain classes 
of capital shares like share holdings 
in Public Utilities and other monopo- 
listic and semimonopolistic enter- 
prises, is not only bad economy but 
constitutes a very grave social evil, in 
fact it falls little short of constituting 
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the most evil and insinuating form of 
thievery. 

If the human factor in industry is 
worth anything (and it ought to be 
recognized as the most fundamental 
worth), it is worth investing with a 
sense of security. How can the gain- 
fully employed worker, no matter how 
great may be his present potential ef- 
ficiency, be a free spender unless and 
until he is given this sense of security? 
To ask him to so spend without grant- 
ing him the evidence of this security 
is to seriously discount his natural in- 
telligence. 

Industry and commerce should be 
so organized that the benefits created 
in the form of dividends of profit 
should be absolutely incapable of di- 
version from the fullest benefit to the 
actual producers—that is to say, the 
production benefits should be distrib- 
uted among the actual participant pro- 
ducers, in proportion to the actual con- 
tributing interest of the several parties 
whether of labor or of capital or of 
both, no share of the profit being sub- 
ject to unnatural diversion from fair 
proportionate benefit to either inter- 
est. Or stated in another way—the 
interests of both those who supply or 
own the capital or accumulated wealth 
and those who supply the labor should 
be bound together cooperatively 
rather than competitively, the latter 
being the at present predominantly at- 
tempted practice. Such a system of 
organization would bring about both 
the greatest possible ultimate produc- 
tion of wealth and the widest possible 
enjoyment of that wealth. 

If we are to effectively make living 
in this great country of ours worth 
while we must recreate a sense of com- 
munity of interest among all classes of 


our citizens, which sense has been lost 
in the period of transition from an ag- 
ricultural and craftsman age to the 
new age of industrial mass production 
and mechanized agriculture. 

Having thus stated our objective— 
will the actual formulation of a 
scheme of organization be as easy and 
simple of statement and comprehen- 
sion? 

This impels us to a statement of the 
most fundamental necessity to a suc- 
cessful capitalistic society, namely, a 
reliably sound money, whose value is 
both fixed and guarded by a trust- 
worthy government. 

Our Constitution provides that the 
Congress shall ‘“‘regulate the value of 
money,” but this command the Con- 
gress fraudulently refuses to obey. © 
We, the common lay citizens, know 
perfectly well that, while we have two 
rare metals possessing approximately 
equal merits for monetary use and 
both commonly employed as such, we 
can not legally recognize one and ig- 
nore the other without producing by 
this sly hint of inferiority for silver 
money a very grave social economic 
evil both to ourselves and to those be- 
yond our borders and jurisdiction 
with whom we must deal. 

This simple truth our legislators 
will not acknowledge, thus clearly 
demonstrating either imbecility or dis- 
honestly or both. 

Our recent banking experience has 
been a wonderful revelation of the 
potency for good possessed in a high 
degree of public confidence, the prac- 
tical expression of which was given in 
the fact that nine-tenths of the trad- 
ing which took place through the me- 
dium of our banks was supported 
wholly upon and through the medium 
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of bank credits, resting on the faith 
of the bankers in the soundness of 
our economic undertakings, thus mak- 
ing possible a hitherto unequaled mar- 
velous increase of wealth. 

With this eloquent and convincing 
demonstration of the value of public 
confidence, we have received a most 
convincing challenge to effect the or- 
ganization of our social affairs by such 
a plan as will inspire the highest de- 
gree of confidence in its permanency 
and adequacy—that is to say, upon 
such a scheme of organization as will 
produce reasonable assurance, as 
scientifically viewed, of the widest pos- 


sible distribution of the benefits of. 


wealth production. 

If the average normal increase of 
wealth would be 3 to 3% per cent, 
then a claim set up by that class of 
people, relatively very small in num- 
ber, who hold ownership of more than 
half the entire physical wealth, to an 
average fixed return of, let us say, 6 
per cent for the privilege of the em- 
ployment of that wealth by those who 
must use it, can have no other effect 
than the strangulation of enterprise 
and the ultimate diminution of wealth 
production. 

If, then, these observations be true, 
we have a definite picture of the caus- 
ative factors of our economic strangu- 
lation, namely: First,—the improper 
interference of our Government with 
the natural functioning of money, and, 
secondly,—an insane and utterly im- 
possible popular notion as to the 
forms in which wealth may be held in 
possession by individuals. 

To repeat, wealth must be held in 
such form that the increment there- 
from shall be relative to the produc- 
tivity resulting from such employment, 


rather than the present practice of at- 
tempted predetermination of incre- 
ment. 

When a man accepts employment 
with an organization it should be upon 
a trustworthy expectation of perma- 
nency, but this will not be possible of 
attainment in an organization which 
must give preferential precedence to 
obligations other than the natural ob- 
ligations which it owes to its members. 

This latter is the inconsistency or 
weakness which is productive of our 
present social anarchy. 

We possess the necessary intelli- 
gence and organizing ability, the abil- 
ity to work in unison, the machinery 
and technical knowledge for a lavish 
production of all the necessities of life, 
we lack only, either the will to apply 
or the knowledge of, a rational system 
for wide distribution of the benefits. 

It is the purpose of this treatise to 
present and make clear of understand- 
ing an idea of organization by which 
this latter object would be possible of 
ultimate attainment. 

To begin with, we are forced to ad- 
mit that, measured by practical results, 
we are at present very far from posses- 
sion of the ideal in social organization. 
To illustrate this fact we need but 
mention the simple fact, obvious to 
everyone, that under existing condi- 
tions very many of our productive or- 
ganizations have alternately very 
large and then pitiably small member- 
ships, a condition which can not be 
justified either in morality or by eco- 
nomic good sense. 

Is the average man, because of a 
lack of organizing ability, destined 
forever to live a life of objectless de- 
spair? Is this a reasonable assump- 
tion? Is the average man so un- 
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worthy that we can not assure him of 
any definite share both of responsi- 
bility for and reward arising from the 
common productive efforts? 

Has the citizen no economic, work- 
aday and livelihood rights that are 
worthy of recognition in law? Of 
what avail is a declaration of equality 
of birth if equality of opportunity 
after birth be denied? The posses- 
sion of private wealth is worthy of 
the protection of law, only to the ex- 
tent that such possession does not deny 
opportunity of an honest livelihood to 
the nonpossessor ! 

Are we to remain forever dumb to 
a knowledge of how to give practical 
expression to the philosophy that 
human welfare is the first object of 
civilization ? 

Must we, by our zeal to protect the 
possessors of wealth, permit those 
possessors to destroy even that degree 
of civilization which has made the ac- 
cumulation of this wealth possible? 
Is even the law of self-preservation 
to be voided by our worship of pri- 
vate property? 

Let us believe with Owen D. Young, 
one of our very clearest visioned eco- 
nomic thinkers, that the day will surely 
come ‘when human beings will be en- 
gaged in a particular undertaking so 
that they truly will be the employer 
buying capital as a commodity in the 
market at the lowest price . . 
and when they will be entitled to ‘all 
the profits over the cost of capital.” 
And let us have faith that this day is 
not far off when we shall demonstrate 
that we have sufficient natural intel- 
ligence to put our precepts of democ- 
racy into actual practice. 

This great reform could be achieved 
by two very simple provisions to be 


incorporated in the charters or other 
forms of organization instruments of 
trade and industry, namely,—that 
membership in the organization must 
imply permanency and that the com- 
pensation of members should be on 
the basis of such a number of personal 
shares for each member as will be pro- 
portional to his individual personal 
value to and in the particular industry 
or trade. And the employment of cap- 
ital by a particular industry should be 
limited to investments in the capital 
shares of that industry, both capital 
and personal shares to participate at 


_the same rate in the division of earn- 


ings. 

One of the most cardinal features 
of this reform would be that it would 
have the practical effect of the trans- 
fer of the credit control from the 
banking institutions to those of in- 
dustry and trade where it naturally 
and rightfully belongs, rather than in 
the control of separate and distinct in- 
stitutions whose interests must of ne- 
cessity impel them at every fright to 
sacrifice the interests of all others by 
a contraction of commercial credit 
with the consequent destruction of the 
public confidence, resulting in the 
widespread prostration of social eco- 
nomic activities, whose very life blood 
this confidence is. Thus our banks 
would be transformed into instru- 
ments of service to, rather than over- 
lords of, industry. 

We often hear expressions of faith 
in America, but such expressions are 
lacking in practical meaning unless we 
possess faith in the fundamental 
soundness of her separate institutions. 
And this faith in the soundness of the 
separate institutions of trade and in- 
dustry, if such institutions can be so 
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organized, could be made to and 
would serve as the basic medium of 
trade and commerce. The power of 
money issue should rest exclusively 
and directly in the government of the 
whole people, and not in the indirect 
control of a separate agency as at 
present, and, by means of correct func- 
tional organization, the control of 
trade volume or so-called credit vol- 
ume should rest exclusively in the 
agencies of production and commerce, 
rather than in control of and subject 
to the whims and caprices of a class 
of professional bankers. Our permit- 
ting this latter condition to exist is the 
most vicious practice of which we are 
socially guilty. 

A further consideration of thus or- 
ganizing our trade by a basically sound 
plan would lead us to conclude that 
such organizations as were best able to 
satisfy the domestic asperations of 
their members by and through their 
own resources would be far less apt to 
look with a jealous eye toward foreign 
markets, thus diminishing the most 
prolific cause of international jealous- 
ies and strife, and, further, a system 
whose trade rested on its own current 
credit would be to that extent inde- 
pendent of foreign credit and trade. 

We have had to await the costly 
lessons of experience to teach us the 
folly of attempted interferences with 
the law of supply and demand. Not 
until we have thoroughly learned to 
repel all temptations to interfere with 
the natural operation of this law will 
we find ourselves on the true road to 
civilized living. This law is immu- 
table, can not be repealed, nullified, 
nor evaded, but should receive both 
respect and obedience from intelligent 
men, because in finality it is the acid 


test for all men-made economic legis- 
lation and organization. 

The two examples of such legisla- 
tion which are the most illuminating 
and far reaching in their evil effects 
are: First,—that legislation which 
sets up an arbitrary claim for superi- 
ority of one form of the common 
money over the other, thus interfer- 
ing with the natural functioning of 
money, and, second,—that legislation 
which sets up recognition for a form 
of organization whereby a limited 
group of men are enabled to pool 
their wealth under central manage- 
ment and control protected by law, 
and having for the central and most 
activating motive the obtaining of 
some preferential advantage and the 
perpetuation of this advantage with 
legal immortality. 

If any quality of immortality before 
the law is to be granted, such grant 
should provide for the irrevocable 
perpetuity of the human interest as 
the preferential object of association. 
We very sorely need to have this con- 
ception of principle embodied unequiv- 
‘ocally in our fundamental law. Given 
this fair opportunity, the persistent in- 
genuity of the human mind would 
surely produce marvelous improve- 
ment in civilized living for mankind. 

The accumulated labor of past gen- 
erations which is represented in the 
modern factory, machinery on the 
farm, improved live stock, and myriad 
other evidences of productive poten- 
tiality, ought in common sense to be at 
the ready service of mankind, and the 
leadership which effectively denies 
this is obviously insane. 

We must bring ourselves to realize 
also that, if we would preserve to the 
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full the benefits of civilized life, we of the acquisitive proclivities of the 
must submit to at least some degree of few to throw a pall of darkness over 
regimentation of our common worka- our civilization, then will life for the 
day activities. If we permit free play many be vain indeed. 


We strain toward Heaven and lay hold on Hell; 
With starward eyes we stumble in hard ways, 
And to the moments when we see life well 
Succeeds the blindness of bewildered days,— 
But what of that? Into the sullen flesh 
Our souls drive home the spur with splendid sting. 
Bleeding and soiled, we gird ourselves afresh. 
Forth, and make firm a highway for the King. 


The loveless greed the centuries have stored 
In marshy foulness traps our faltering feet. 
The sins of men whom punishment ignored 
Like fever in our weakened pulses beat; 
But what of that? The shame is not to fail 
Nor is the victor’s laurel everything. 
To fight until we fall is to prevail. 
Forth, and make firm a highway for the King. 


Yea, cast our lives into the ancient slough, 
And fall we shouting, with uplifted face; 
Over the spot where mired we struggle now 
Shall march in triumph a transfigured race. 
They shall exult where weary we have wept— 
They shall achieve where we have striven in vain— 
Leaping in vigor where we faintly crept, 
Joyous along the road we paved with pain. 


What though we seem to sink in the morass? 
Under those unborn feet our dust shall sing, 

When o’er our failure perfect they shall pass. 
Forth, and make firm a highway for the King! 


—AMELIA JOSEPHINE Burr. 








COOPERATION“ 


H. A. THORNDIKE 
Chief Engineer, Lombard Iron Works & Supply Co., Augusta, Ga. 


Supply Company, whom I have 

the honor to represent, is, as you 
know, a very well-organized aggre- 
gation of unionized men. We have 
found it much easier to accomplish 
things with a body highly organized 
than with a disorganized group. Pro- 
duction is necessary in these times 
when competition is so keen and our 
results obtained plainly show the wis- 
dom of our judgment in our attitude 
toward organized labor. 

In our opinion organized labor is 
greatly misunderstood and the so- 
called “‘demands” of labor are greatly 
exaggerated. Surely a demand for 
clean and decent working conditions 
is not unreasonable, and men can 
hardly be criticized for asking that the 
remuneration for their effort be made 
high enough to allow their children to 
live in respectable surroundings and 
under conditions of health. And it 
must be remembered that these so- 
called demands are only made in places 
greatly needing such to cure evils that 
should be cured by the management 
themselves as a matter of pride in 
their own place of business. 

We have found that our own ef- 
forts to create changes in accord with 
the human element now well known to 
be a part of every successful industry 
is reflected in our products—we know 
what cooperation means. When a 
problem confronts us that calls for 
collective effort of the strenuous kind, 
we gather our best men about the big 
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table where all count as one, and the 
result is never in doubt as the answer 
is arrived at by cooperation and col- 
lective thinking and-action. 

As a concrete example of real coop- 
eration it is well to note a recent occur- 
rence at our plant. A new piece of 
hydraulic equipment had reached the 
point in production where the finishing 
of the metal patterns would speed 
production by about three weeks. It 
was impossible to run these patterns 
through in the regular day’s operation 
of the plant till such time as they came 
along in regular order of procedure. 
This meant three weeks’ delay in get- 
ting the additional tonnage into the 
foundry. 

At the instance of union officials the 
proposition was made to executives of 
our concern which provided the pat- 
terns in question would be finished free 
of charge by members of the local 
union working nights on their own 
time, the company to furnish lights, 
power, and necessary machine tools in 


- order that the new item might be 


placed in the foundry three weeks 
earlier and provide additional work 
to the workers in the foundry and ma- 
chine shop. 

The above was an outstanding 
instance of the cooperation we are 
receiving from our union labor and is 


* An Industrial Relations Conference in Au- 
gusta, Ga., brought together representatives of 
unions, the telephone company, bank officials, 
retail merchants, Chamber of Commerce, manu- 
facturers and other groups to find out what 
they could to further economic recovery. This 
statement was presented to the conference. 
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typical of the mutual interest through- 
out our plant. 

It is erroneous to believe that indus- 
trial magnates are all of the type who 
close their ears to reason and their 
hearts to human interest when a busi- 
ness crisis like the present depression 
appears on the scene. 

The Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Company by order of our president, 
and under the management of our 
general manager, has met the situa- 
tion very gracefully by taking ad- 
vantage of the period to rebuild and 
repair all equipment in the plant, a 
new foundry is in process of equipping, 
and an entirely new line of hydraulic 
equipment, to be placed on the market 
at a later date, is in process of design 


and building. Thousands of dollars 
are being spent to accomplish this 
work with a full knowledge that the 
return to the concern will be months 
away, but there is very little, if any, 
unemployment at Lombard’s, and 
Augusta should be proud that two such 
far-sighted and public-spirited men 
are in their community and can be con- 
sidered citizens of the city. 

Capital and labor are inseparable 
bed fellows and it behooves us all to 
take the situation hand in hand and 
all work for a more perfect under- 
standing of each other. 

In closing I repeat—we, at Lom- 
bard’s, believe in organization as a 
means to accomplish a mutual good 
and we will continue along these lines. 


ORGANIZING OFFICE WORKERS 


CATHERINE M. GRAND 


N THE July number of the FeEp- 
ERATIONIST, there appeared an 
article concerning office workers, 

and the need for them to be organized 
into unions. I may perhaps be allowed 
to say a few words on the subject, in 
view of the fact that I am an office 
worker myself, and have been able 
to observe his various predicaments 
at close range. 

To begin with, while we see a lot of 
sympathy expressed for other trades 
and professions, in these jobless times 
we are living through, there is very 
little of it extended to office workers, 
who, in a certain sense, have suffered 
more from the present depression 
than any other class of people. To 
begin with, their profession is, and has 


always been, overcrowded, thanks to 
the prevalent idea that it is one for 
“gentlemen and ladies,” a false one 
if there ever was. Why it is consid- 
ered smarter to be working in an office 
than in a store, is a problem which per- 
sonally I have not been able to solve, 
but the prejudice exists, it must be 
taken into account, and . . it 
has been exploited by employers 
against their help with a perfectly 
ruthless cruelty. Big concerns and 
companies, such as insurance societies, . 
that always specialized in low wages, 
have taken advantage of present con- 
ditions to reduce them still further, 
and in cases where they have not re- 
duced them, to compel their staffs to 
do a double amount of work, thus sav- 
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ing the salaries of hundreds of other 
people whom they have discharged 
without the least need for it. We 
often see now girls working not only 
the entire day, but doing overtime, all 
for a salary of eight or ten dollars a 
week, which of course is not a living 
wage, on which any girl can subsist, 
especially when her employer insists 
on her being always well and even 
fashionably dressed. When one at- 
tempts to remonstrate with one of 
these generous gentlemen, one is met 
either with the remark that most of 
the time these girls live with their 
parents and consequently need not be 
troubled with the question of rent, to 
which one can reply that such is far 
from being the general thing one 
would like us to believe, because we 
have got in New York so many work- 
ing girls from out of the city, depend- 
ing absolutely on what they are earn- 
ing, and in cases when they do live at 
home, they have to give part of their 
salaries to their mothers for their 
upkeep; which leaves them with 
hardly any money at all for their per- 
sonal needs and pleasures, and a work- 
ing girl, when all is done and said, is 
as much entitled to a few pleasures as 
the daughter of a multimillionaire, if 
there still exist multimillionaires in 
this world! 

The second thing which we hear 
when we try to explain to an employer 
that girls can not live on eight dollars 
a week, is “A pretty girl need never 
be in need of money if she is clever,” 
which is one of the many thousand 
ways our civilized society has found to 
throw that girl into the street. 

The existence of an office worker, in 
addition to the low salaries, is about 


one of the most nerve racking that can 
be imagined, thanks to this perpetual 
menace of a discharge which is always 
hovering over his head. Employers 
are merciless in that respect, and the 
idea that it would be necessary to give 
to their help proper notice of their 
discharge never seems to strike them. 
They are simply told when they receive 
their weekly cheque that they need 
not report for work the next day. No 
explanation is vouchsafed, only the 
brutal fact that one’s services are no 
longer needed. All of which is most 
convenient to the boss, but less so to 
his victims. 


In this condition of things, the need 
for a strong union of office workers 
seems to be the only solution to their 
troubles. Clerical workers can never 
hope to achieve anything through their 
individual efforts. This is out of the 
question altogether. But with a union 
behind them to back their just de- 
mands, they might considerably im- 
prove their today well-nigh desperate 
condition. They would at least have 
someone to fight their battles, and to 
back their just revendications. A 
union is their only salvation, and 
without their joining one, there is 
absolutely no hope for them to see 
ameliorated their sad plight, or to be 
able to get out of it. For this reason 
all the efforts of those who are trying 
to convince them of the necessity to 
unionize ought to be watched with at- 
tention, and to be upheld everywhere 
it is possible. In a union lies their 
salvation, which fact unfortunately 
many among office workers do not 
seem to have grasped yet or under- 
stood. 





WINTER SEASON BRINGS LAY-OFFS 


NEMPLOYMENT has _in- 
creased again, according to 
December reports from trade 

unions. Our weighted figure for De- 
cember (preliminary) shows 24.9 per 
cent of the membership unemployed 
as compared with 24.2 in November 
(final figure). Thus the employment 
gain of October is lost, and those 
members who had one or two months’ 
work at the height of the fall busy 
season have for the most part lost 
their jobs again. Our weighted fig- 
ures for the last six months show the 
following percentage of membership 
out of work: July, 25.4; August, 25.1; 
September, 24.8; October 23.9; No- 
vember, 24.2; December, 24.9 (pre- 
liminary). 

Over 11,000,000 are now out of 
work in the United States, and it is 
likely that unemployment will stay 
above this figure for the next two or 
three months. Relief needs are in- 
creasing daily, and private funds are 
able to bear less of the cost than last 
year. Provision from public funds 


becomes more and more urgent. The 
total relief bill in 124 cities was $22,- 
581,000 in September. 

Mental and physical wreckage 
caused by depression is driving fami- 
lies to seek relief in constantly grow- 
ing numbers. Relief need is increas- 
ing four times as fast as unemploy- 
ment. Although our figures show an 
increase of 28 per cent in unemploy- 
ment in the year ending September, 
1932, relief payments increased 90.6 
per cent and the number of families 
aided has more than doubled—in- 
crease 121 percent. Even if the need 
increases no more rapidly from now 
to March than it did last year, we 
shall require more than $33,000,000 
for March next year. 

Union reports show very serious 
situations in some trades: Eight of 
our 24 cities report more than 75 per 
cent out of work in the building 
trades. No group of workers can live 
like this for long and keep their minds 
free from despair, rebellion and bit- 
terness. Unemployment in clothing 
trades has increased from 27 per cent 


I. Unemployment by .Trades’ 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
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in November to 38 per cent in De- 


cember, with the winter dull season;. 


musicians and those in manufacturing 
report 49 per cent of their member- 
ship unemployed; metal trades 47 per 
cent. 


The union reports show only one 
encouraging fact: Unemployment in- 
creased much less from November to 
December this year than last; in 1931, 
1.7 per cent of the membership lost 
their jobs, this year, 0.7 per cent. 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 
Per cent 
Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
December 
1932 


Atlanta, Ga 10 
Baltimore, Md 33 
Birmingham, Ala 30 
Boston, Mass 29 

38 
Chicago, Ill 36 
Cincinnati, Ohio 29 
Cleveland, Ohio 41 
Denver, Colo 25 
Detroit, Mich 38 
Jersey City, N. J 39 
Los Angeles, Calif 29 
Milwaukee, Wis 29 
Minneapolis, Minn 24 
New York City, N. Y... 40 
Omaha, Nebr 30 
Paterson, N. J 37 
Philadelphia, Pa 34 
Pittsburgh, Pa 39 
San Antonio, Tex 19 
San Francisco, Calif... . 28 
St. Louis, Mo 27 
Seattle, Wash 31 
Washington, D. C 14 


(+) or 
decrease 
(-) 
since 
November 
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Building Trades 


increase Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
December 
1932 


All Other Trades 

Per cent 

increase 

(+) or Part 
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Per cent 
increase Per cent 
(+) or members 
decrease unem- 
(-) ployed 
since December since _ trades 
November 1932. November 


9 + 3 19 
20 18 
21 24 
18 24 
24 18 
23 16 
14 27 
17 
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OccuPATIONAL DisEAsEs, by Rosa- 
mond W.Goldberg. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press; 280 pp. Price, $4.50. 
Reviewed by Gertrude Schmidt, 
University of Wisconsin. 


The problem with which the author 
of this book is concerned is the provi- 
sion of some form of compensation 
for the victims of occupational dis- 
eases. The problem is presented in 
the first part of the book by a discus- 
sion of the hazards of industry and 
the diseases that result. The large 
number and seriousness of the occupa- 
tional diseases described is effective 
proof that protection for the workers 
subject to such diseases is necessary. 
Labor legislation has followed three 
plans in dealing with this problem— 
regulation of industry with the object 
of removing the hazards or protect- 
ing the workers from them; inclusion 
of occupational diseases in the work- 
men’s compensation acts so as to pro- 
vide benefits for the workers disabled 
by the diseases of industry, as benefits 
are provided for the victims of in- 
dustrial accidents; and covering occu- 
pational diseases in a general system 
of health insurance, providing bene- 
fits for occupational diseases along 
with benefits for all illnesses, regard- 
less of any relation to industry. The 
author devotes a chapter to each of 
these, describing the extent to which 
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they have been applied, and pointing 
out the extent to which they are likely 
to be successful if carried further. 
The conclusion is that, although much 
can be done by preventive regulations, 
compensation for the victims of occu- 
pational diseases will remain neces- 
sary; and that health insurance offers 
the best way of giving fair compen- 
sation. 

In considering the extent of occu-. 
pational diseases, the author points 
out that tuberculosis is the occupa- 
tional disease of greatest importance, 
and has remained so in spite of its de- 
crease in the general population dur- 
ing recent years. For tuberculosis 
and other respiratory diseases, the 
dusty trades are the most hazardous. 
Foundrymen and moulders, core mak- 
ers, metal polishers, file cutters, iron 
and steel workers, brass workers, and 
jewelry workers who breathe air con- 
tinually laden with metallic dust have 
been shown, by studies which the au- 
thor quotes, to have a much greater 
than normal mortality from tubercu- 
losis and other respiratory diseases. 
Mineral dust, found especially in the 
handling of Portland cement, in gran- 
ite cutting and rock drilling, and in the 
manufacture of pottery is also danger- 
ous. Workers in mines in which rock 
dust is created by mining operations 
are subject to similar injury to the 
lungs and respiratory tract. Other 
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dusts, of animal, vegetable, or mixed 
composition are: present in a large 
number of trades. Industries in which 
cotton, hemp, paper, fur for felt, and 
tobacco are handled present a hazard 
unless the dusts are controlled. 

The hazards of many industries 
arise from the use of poisons in manu- 
facturing processes. Lead, absorbed 
through the digestive and respiratory 
systems, and possibly through the skin, 
is one of these. The hazard of lead 
poisoning is greatest in the painting 
trade. Spray painting devices have re- 
cently increased the danger of inhala- 
tion of lead. Printers have also been 
subject to lead poisoning, but in less 
severe form than those who. work 
more with lead. Mercury ranks next 
as an industrial poison. In the min- 
ing of mercury, even under the best 
conditions, mercurial poisoning can 
not be wholly avoided. Hazardous 
industrial uses are the manufacture of 
explosives, manufacture of thermome- 
ters, and preparation of fur for felt 
hat manufacture. Its use in felt hat 
manufacture exposes a large number 
of workers to mercurial poisoning, but 
no satisfactory substitute has yet been 
discovered for mercury in this process. 
Benzol, when its fumes are inhaled, is 
a serious poison. It is used in the ex- 
traction of oils and greases, in rubber 
manufacture, and in the manufacture 
of artificial leather, lacquers, and paint 
and varnish removers. Of the germ 


diseases, anthrax is the most serious. 
It occurs in trades where hides, wool, 
and furs are handled. 

Many states, as part of their labor 
laws, have regulations designed to 
protect the workers from the hazards 
which cause industrial diseases. Laws 
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providing standards for ventilation of 
mines and workshops are an example. 
Another means of prevention is pro- 
hibiting the work of women and 
minors in dangerous trades. Special 
hazards for all workers in certain 
trades are recognized by laws regulat- 
ing work in foundries, the handling of 
lead, and work in compressed air. 
Some states are meeting the problem 
of the complexity of hazards by gen- 
eral laws which give an industrial 
board or commission power to issue 
orders, rather than by detailed legis- 
lation. A successful prohibition of 
the use of an industrial poison was ac- 
complished in the law of 1913 which 
prohibited the importation and taxed 
heavily commerce in matches produced 
with white phosphorous. 

This book makes clear that at- 
tempts to prevent occupational dis- 
eases by regulatory laws can not take 
the place of compensation for the vic- 
tims of occupational diseases. For ex- 
ample, the disease of “phossy jaw” 
was known soon after the introduction 
of phosphorous matches in 1827, but 
not until 1913 was the manufacture 
of phosphorous matches prohibited in 
this country. With the rapid changes 
in industrial processes it would be im- 
possible for regulatory legislation ade- 
quately to protect the workers exposed 
to the hazards of industrial diseases. 
The author shows that regulation 
with the purpose of prevention has 
accomplished a great deal, and is 
clearly necessary, but some form of 
compensation for those who suffer 
from occupational diseases is indis- 
pensable. The methods which have 
been used are the inclusion of occu- 
pational diseases in the workmen’s 
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compensation acts, and their coverage 


by a general system of health insur- 
ance. 

The British law, as modified in the 
act of 1906, was the first workmen’s 
compensation law which covered oc- 
cupational diseases. The original 
workmen’s compensation laws in the 
United States, although enacted after 
the British law of 1906, did not pro- 
vide compensation for such diseases. 
The laws have been amended, how- 
ever, until at present 12 states and 
the Federal Government provide com- 
pensation for occupational diseases. 
These laws are of two types, the 
blanket law which simply states that 
all occupational diseases shall be com- 
pensable and the schedule law which 
lists the diseases and the industrial 
processes from which they arise. The 
blanket type of law depends upon the 
orders of an administrative commis- 
sion in applying the law to specific dis- 
eases. The author suggests that, al- 
though the blanket type of law is theo- 
retically best, the definite schedule 
may serve to promote legitimate com- 
pensation cases. The definite listing 
of compensable diseases in the law 
may call the attention of workers to 
these diseases, which might not other- 
wise be recognized as compensable 
occupational diseases. The schedule 
law has the more serious weakness of 
denying compensation when it should 
be granted, because the cases did not 
fit the descriptions contained in the 
law. 

The author of this book is con- 
vinced that workmen’s compensation 
is not the best way to compensate the 
victims of occupational diseases. Laws 
which include occupational diseases in 
the workmen’s compensation act will 


always be difficult to administer. De- 
termining the degree of disability and 
the extent to which the industry is re- 
sponsible, and assigning claims for 
compensation against the several em- 
ployers of the victim of an occupa- 
tional disease are some of the prob- 
lems. The small number of compen- 
sation cases which have arisen under 
the occupational disease sections of 
the workmen’s compensation laws is 
given as evidence that even the states 
which attempted to compensate for 
occupational diseases are not dealing 
adequately with the problem. Court 
cases involving occupational diseases 
are cited to demonstrate further the 
difficulty of administration. 

The conclusion is that occupational 
diseases can be compensated better 
under a system of health insurance 
than by a further extension of the 
workmen’s compensation laws. A sys- 
tem of health insurance would avoid 
the difficulties which the author has 
shown to be serious obstacles to satis- 
factory coverage by workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. Compensation for 
occupational diseases under a system 
which provides payments for all ill- 
nesses would make unnecessary the at- 
tempt to distinguish carefully the types 
of occupational diseases and their 
causes, as is necessary under work- 
men’s compensation. The concluding 
chapter of the book describes the 
health insurance systems of Germany, 
England, and several other countries. 
The movement for health insurance 
legislation in the United States is also 
described. 

The arguments for covering occu- 
pational diseases with a general sys- 
tem of health insurance rather than 
by workmen’s compensation are con- 
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vincing. Undoubtedly, as the author 
of this book contends, the victims of 
occupational diseases could be com- 
pensated more justly in this fashion. 
The practical question of which kind 
of legislation workers in this country 
should work for remains unanswered. 
Workmen’s compensation laws which 
attempt to compensate for some of the 
more obvious industrial diseases have 
been secured in 13 jurisdictions in this 
country. Would not more be accom- 
plished by attempting to increase the 
number of states which have such 
laws and improve the existing laws 
admitting their defects, than by work- 
ing for coverage by health insurance, 
whose attainment in this country is un- 
likely in the near future? From the 
author’s discussion of the health in- 
surance movement in this country, 
it seems clear that the movement 
reached its height in 1917 and 1918. 
At present, at least, compensation for 
those suffering from occupational dis- 
eases seems to be more attainable in 
this country through the workmen’s 
compensation laws than through com- 
pulsory health insurance, even though 
the latter may be more desirable. 


FILIPINO IMMIGRATION, by Bruno 


Lasker. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1931; 445 pp. 
Price, $4. Reviewed by Charles 
A. Gulick, Jr., University of Cali- 


fornia. 


Although Mr. Lasker’s volume re- 
flects in some respects the haste with 
which it was put together (cf. pp. vi 
and ix), there can be no doubt that he 
and the American Council of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations deserve the 
thanks of all persons interested in the 


subject of his work. As Professor 
Shotwell points out in his foreword, 
the United States is “facing a new 
problem of mass immigration.” Al- 
ready a number of organizations such 
as the American Legion and the 
American Federation of Labor are on 
record as favoring the exclusion of 
Filipinos, and there has been consider- 
able discussion of exclusion measures 
in legislative bodies. As usual in such 
cases the clash of opinions has been 
decidedly acrimonious at times ; worse, 
the indications are that this tendency 
in the discussions is increasing. Per- 
haps the chief merit of Mr. Lasker’s 
book is that its perusal by any but the 
most obstinate of partisans should re- 
sult in a more objective evaluation of 
the issues involved and, consequently, 
to some degree in a more equitable 
solution of those issues. 

-The arrangement of the volume is 
somewhat unusual in that the six parts 
into which the text is divided are not 
presented in the order one would ex- 
pect. For example, “Part IV: Causes 
of Filipino Immigration” begins on 
page 203 after an introduction of some 
forty pages and relatively long sec- 
tions on ‘““The Domestic Problem of 
Filipino Immigration for the Main- 
land of the United States’’ and ‘“The 
Filipino Problem of Hawaii.” Parts 
V and VI contain an outline of the 
policies and programs which have 
been suggested in the Philippines, 
Hawaii, and the mainland of the 
United States for meeting the prob- 
lem, and the author’s “summary and 
conclusions.” Following them are a 
considerable number of valuable ap- 
pendices on a wide range of topics 
including “An Estimate of Filipino 
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Population on the Mainland of the 
United States,” “The Illustrative 
Cases of Acute Antagonism to Fili- 
pino Immigrants,” ‘Filipino Students 
in the United States, 1929-1930,” 
“The Hawaian Sugar Planters’ As- 
sociation’s Methods of Labor Selec- 
tion and Management” and “Social 
and Economic Backgrounds of Fili- 
pino Emigrants.” 

It is probable that the most inter- 
esting part of the study to the major- 
ity of its readers will be ‘““The Domes- 
tic Problem of Filipino Immigration 
for the Mainland of the United 
States.” In it are discussed economic 
problems for the United States and of 
the immigrant himself, social prob- 
lems as they affect American citizens 
and the Filipino, and educational prob- 
lems of the Filipino. In the first group 
just mentioned careful consideration 
is given to the need for Filipino labor 
in this country. Although Lasker 
cautiously states that there “can be 
no absolute answer”’ to this question 
(p. 75), the reader is likely to come 
to the conclusion from the particular 
cases cited (see pp. 65, 71, 75) that 
there is no pressing need for Filipinos 
on the mainland. With reference to 
social problems, the advocate of ex- 
clusion on “moral” and “tendency to 
social dependency”’ grounds will derive 
cold comfort from Lasker’s conclu- 
sions that “the number of sex offenses 
among the Filipinos in the United 
States in proportion to their number 
is no larger than that of Americans 
of the same age group” (p. 98) ; that 
“Considering their age and sex and 
their economic and social status, the 
Filipino immigrants of the United 
States do not appear to have an un- 


usually high crime rate” (pp. 100- 
101) ; and that “Filipinos in America 
do not tend to become a public charge 
and do not throw a heavy burden upon 
organized charity” (p. 105). And 
possibly the exclusionist will be even 
less pleased with Lasker’s categorical 
denial of the allegation frequently 
made that ‘Practically all of them 
(Filipinos) have become afflicted with 
loathsome diseases” (p. 106). 

Other sections of the volume de- 
serve more detailed analysis than is 
possible here. The reviewer can only 
hope that a number of his readers will 
go to the book itself. If the forego- 
ing statements are construed as indi- 
cating that Lasker is pro-Filipino or 
antiexclusion, they have been uninten- 
tionally misleading. In the brief time 
at his disposal the author has pro- 
vided a good basis for discussion of 
the whole problem. And if the re- 
viewer may be permitted one personal 
judgment on that problem it would be 
stated about as follows: So long as 
we retain the Philippines there is little 
basis for total exclusion of their 
people, but the agitation for exclu- 
sion may be praiseworthy on the 
ground that it seems probable that it 
will result in securing for the Filipinos 
the independence which we have 
promised them, but which has been so 
long and so unreasonably delayed. 


RESPECTFULLY SUBMITTED, by Har- - 
old G. Aron. Georgic Press, 
1932; 348 pp. Price, $1. Re- 
viewed by Wyatt Brown. 


Many books have taken our pres- 
ent dilemma as their theme. It is hard 
to find one which does not have a great 
deal of similarity with the rest. ‘‘Re- 
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spectfully Submitted,” however, is dif- 
ferent because the author and result- 
ing point of view are different. 

The author is a retired successful 
lawyer who was also successful in busi- 
ness. He knows and believes in what 
he writes but rather than preaching he 
is at all times appealing in a dignified 
manner to his jury, the readers. With 
absolute confidence in the average 
man’s judgment, Mr. Aron presents 
his facts, but employs such simplicity 
of expression that anyone can under- 
stand what he means, even when dis- 
cussing the most complex considera- 
tions which arise in a subject like this. 
At every turn he reveals a new and in- 
teresting point. He writes from his 


own wide experience and intelligent 
observation, which enriches our own 
concepts, enabling us to judge our en- 


vironment with more certainty. 

“The proposition which this volume 
seeks to establish is, that the regent 
masses of humanity from the begin- 
ning of civilization have missed the 
mark of their own true and substan- 
tial happiness, because of their un- 
willingness and failure to live hon- 
estly with themselves and deal fairly 
with their fellow men.” 

Faith, Mr. Aron holds, is needed, 
but organized religion prevents people 
from having a satisfactory relation 
with God. Peace, government, and 
the way to secure these offers a very 
* interesting discussion done in a lei- 
surely fashion with the author’s bet 
placed on some form of ochlocracy as 
our future governmental form. With 
considerable ardor the job and likeli- 
hood of justice in that respect are 
treated with an accusing finger pointed 
directly at already divided natural re- 


sources, congested inhéritances, cor- 
porate exploitation of capital, and the 
oppression of monopoly. 

A rather interesting point is made 
about marital standards. They are 
constructed on an economic basis in 
the author’s opinion. 

In conclusion Mr. Aron presents 
a plan to adopt which will improve 
the lot of mankind. It is offered, how- 
ever, not as a Utopian scheme but as 
evidence that he has a plan to offer as 
well as an opinion about the present 
dilemma. 

A typical paragraph will reveal the 
charm of style and the feeling of the 
author: ‘The sentimentalists would 
do it by love; the long-haired men and 
short-haired women by parlor social- 
ism; the megalomaniacs by dictator- 
ship, and only the man in the street 
knows that it must be done by the prin- 
ciples of economic justice, simply 
stated fifteen hundred years ago in 
fifteen words: to live honestly, harm 
no one; let each man get what he is 
entitled to.” 

This book is primarily for the re- 
flective reader. Anyone, however, 
would profit by such a book. Always 
intelligent, never dogmatic, cogent 
optimism permeating the whole vol- 
ume, never bitter, and no servility but 
ever patient and reasoning with the 
reader. 


MANCHURIA—CRADLE OF CON- 
FLICT, by Owen Lattimore. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1932; 311 pp. Price, $3. Re- 
viewed by Wyatt Brown. 


Manchuria’s story is not told to the 
end when we read that it has become 
Manchukuo, guaranteed by Japan. It 
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is a country possessed of rich mineral 
deposits and fertile fields—a source 
of much raw material.: It is the out- 
let for the pressure of populations in 
the Orient. 

““Manchuria—Cradle of Conflict” 
is a comprehensive book on the sub- 
ject by an eminent authority on the 
Orient, Owen Lattimore. After read- 
ing this book one begins to understand 
the reason strong nations have usually 
had a free hand when dealing with 
China, and the history of Manchuria 
up to now has been inextricably in- 
volved with Chinese history. ‘ 

Mr. Lattimore delves into the his- 
tory of China in an interpretive man- 
ner. But the most revealing of all is 
his translating Chinese culture into 
Western idioms which we can under- 
stand. The real battle in Manchuria 
has been between the cultures of the 
Orient and the Occident. Ever since 
China has been opened to the world, 
she has objected strenuously to Oc- 
cidental culture. Seeing the inevitable 
if she did not gird herself with West- 
ern ideas to repulse Japan and Rus- 
sia, both of whom had gone Occident, 
China did adopt a poor compromise, 
accepting Westernization as far as it 
could be rationalized into her own 
culture. 

The physical and economic geog- 
raphy of Manchuria is gone into in 
detail as well as the immediately con- 
tiguous territory. Then he gives the 
history and culture of people inhabit- 
ing this country. For a long period 
China has been striving to speed up 
the colonization of Manchuria to im- 
prove her hold, since her only other 
claim is that the Manchus up to 1912 
ruled the whole of China. But coloni- 
zation has been the source of many 


problems for Chinese leaders. Mr. 
Lattimore goes into this in detail, 
showing how reticent Chinese are 
about colonizing, due to what they find 
in Manchuria, and how the Japanese 
will not colonize Manchuria. In fact, 
Japan has adopted other measures to 
get control. 

Finally the author discusses the 
place of Manchuria in the world of 
affairs up to the recent Japanese of- 
fensive. One might readily call Man- 
churia the Alsace-Lorraine of the Ori- 
ent. It is looked on as the potential 
bone of contention for wars in the 
future—if not war, then controversy. 

In view of the place of Manchuria 
in the world of affairs it behooves 
people to know more about that 
country. This book by such a well- 
informed authority is the best way to 
become acquainted with the situation 
and the potentialities of the future. 
Too, this book helps one understand 
why in the past China has been so 
weak, when her civilization is the old- 
est we know, every time other nations 
have wanted anything she had. Mr. 
Lattimore instructs one fully and un- 
derstandingly about this battle of the 
cultures of the Orient and the Occi- 
dent in a style possessing clarity and 
force. 


Tue DECLINE OF THE I. W. W., by 
John S.Gambs. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1932. Price, $4.25. Re- 
viewed by William Haber, Michi- 
gan State College. 


Paul F. Brissenden’s book on the 
“Industrial Workers of the World,” 
published in 1918, is the most definitive 
and thorough study of the history, 
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structure, leadership and philosophy 
of this radical labor organization in 
the United States. Since its publica- 
tion, many changes have taken place 
in this country and these have exerted 
a great influence onthe I.W.W. The 
attitude of the I. W. W. toward the 
war led to governmental prosecution 
and to persecution from a generally 
hostile public opinion. The Russian 
Revolution in 1917, which caused a 
stir among all radical organizations, 
led to a long and disruptive contro- 
versy within the organization. In ad- 
dition, for five years after 1917, the 
most important task of the organiza- 
tion was the defense of its members, 
“class-war prisoners,” who were in- 
carcerated in Federal and state pris- 
ons. Asa result the I. W. W. became 
less of an industrial union and ceased 
much of their organizing and propa- 
After 1924, with 


ganda activities. 
legal prosecutions and communism 
much less important, the organization 
found itself with the most mediocre 
leadership in its history. It had turned 
toward the discussion of theoretical 


problems. Its pronouncements were 
not taken seriously. “Its activities 
from 1924 to 1927 are hardly worth 
recording.” 

These developments are discussed 
in detail and well documented in John 
S. Gambs’ book on the “Decline of 
the I. W: W.” The first two chapters 
discuss public opinion and the I. W. W. 
and go into considerable detail in de- 


scribing the efforts of the organization 
in defending its members from legal 
prosecution. Two chapters are de- 
voted to the discussion of the issue of 
communism and division in the organi- 
zation between the Eastern and West- 
ern membership. The rest of the 
book covers the strikes and other ac- 
tivities of the organization during the 
past I5 years. 

The general conclusion of the au- 
thor is that the I. W. W. has been re- 
duced from a highly articulate indus- 
trial union to an unimportant band 
of romantic revolutionaries. From a 
membership of probably 100,000 at 
their peak in 1912, the present mem- 
bership is said to be around 7,000 to 
8,000. The migratory worker who 
has in the past been the mainstay of 
the organization is fast disappearing 
in the West. Mechanization and 
auto travel have reduced the need for 
the “professional” migratory worker. 
While the I. W. W. has succeeded in 
improving the conditions in the lum- 
ber camps in the Northwest, relatively 
little permanent result followed from 
their work. The “immediate issues” 
have frequently been disregarded, and 
theoretical discussions of revolution- 
ary ideals have been employed. The 
I. W. W., the author emphasizes, has 
failed to change with a changing en- 
vironment. This, in addition to the 
revolutionary philosophy, its mediocre 
leadership and the small membership, 
account for its present impotency. 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


North Atlantic Section 


HE paper mill at Woodland, 

Maine, has been working the 

five-day week so that all workers 
may share in the work instead of some 
losing their jobs, writes Frank D. 
Johnson. As a consequence we have 
very few without employment, as all 
industries operate on either from 
three to five days a week. There has 
been no curtailment in any of the 
school work. We have had very little 
need for relief work so far. 


C. H. Ward writes that the em- 
ployment situation in Rutland, Vt., 
registers no improvement as com- 
pared with the past few months. 
Some of the nearby woolen mills are 
running on close to full time. About 
ten or twelve men are working on the 
Federal building job. There is cur- 
tailed employment at the railroad 
shops and many of these men are idle. 
About 75 laborers have work on mu- 
nicipal projects. 


Shoe, machine, wire goods and 
mine supply shops, as well as many 
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other small concerns have laid off 
workers at Marlboro, Mass., writes 
John T. Tucker, and all city work has 
ceased as available money has been | 
used up. Those shops having any 
work only operate from two to four 
days a week and eight hours per day. 
We have been fortunate in keeping 
our school system intact so far. All 
relief is inadequate but is handled 
through the Welfare Department, the 
Red Cross, Salvation Army, and 
Church Aids. 


Michael J. McLain writes that the 
Worthington Pump Company has 
moved its plant from South Hadley 
Falls, Mass., to New Jersey. The 
Farr Alpaca and the American 
Thread Company has increased their 
working force. The city and town is 
using the stagger system in employ- 
ment to give all a chance to work. We 
are trying to hold what members we 
now have. The taxpayers associa- 
tion is trying to cut down school ap- 
propriations. Funds for relief are 
low. Stationary steam engineers and 
firemen received a further reduction 
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in wages of 10 per cent—this is the 
second 10 per cent cut they have had 
this year. Office employees up to the 
present time have received a cut of 28 
per cent and have been notified that 
an additional cut of 10 per cent is to 
come soon. 


Most of the industries at Provi- 
dence, R. I., are operating on part 
time, writes James J. Carroll. The 
jewelry and textile trades are hiring 
additional workers. Street carmen 
are working five days a week. A new 
local of Federal Employees has been 
organized. The public Service En- 
gineer has laid off 200 men for lack 
of funds. The Director of Public 
Aid is giving a large number of men 
$2.50 a day two days a week. 


Workers have been laid off at Prov- 
idence, R. I., at the chemical works 
and the machine and tool shops, 
writes R. A. McGarry. An increase 
in production schedules and employ- 
ment occurred in the plants manu- 
facturing yarns, worsteds, wools, etc. 
Practically all industrial plants are 
on short time. A large chemicai 
plant has been operating on the five- 
day week plan and staggering the 
work. The Unemployment Relief 
Committee throughout the State fur- 
nished work for a large number of 
men on various civic improvement 
projects. 


All crafts at Watertown, N. Y., 
have laid off workers, writes C. G. 
Compo, and recently the state high- 
way dismissed workers. Funds upon 
which the Bureau of Charity operates 
are very low. 


At Harrisburg, Pa., there has been 
little talk of laying off workers since 
prior to the election, but the steel 
works as well as the building trades 
have been inactive more than ever 
lately, writes Lawrence J. Katz. The 
railroads have recalled some fur- 
loughed men and the state highway 
has put on additional workers both on 
the road as well as in the tag depart- 
ment. There is no radical change in 
the work-day or week by any large 
employer of labor. The local School 
Board is on the front page most every 
day with this or that suggestion as to 
curtailment for the making of the next 
budget, but nothing positive has been 
done as yet. 


At Uniontown, Pa., the Richmont 
Radiator Works have closed their 
doors for six weeks or more, writes 
Samuel A. Seehoffer. The firemen 
and enginemen at the mines are work- 
ing 12 hours instead of 8. The only 
work going on is the road work. The 
Central Labor Union has a committee 
at work to reorganize all local unions. 
The schools at some point of the 
county are without funds and had to 
cut the teachers’ pay. The only re- 
lief we have is the county relief and 
that is the flour from the Red Cross. 


John Dean reports that at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., the Edison Electric Com- 
pany has laid off over a thousand 


workers. Various small mills have 
employed a few additional workers on 
men’s and women’s knitted wear. The 
share-the-work movement is quite ex- 
tensive and prevails in all lines. Most 
organizations are concentrating on 
their own membership and endeavor- 
ing to hold same in line. The Emer- 
gency Unemployment Relief Commit- 
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tee (a very fine and effective organi- 
zation) has a drive on at present to 
care for the unemployed this winter. 


South Atlantic Section 


The Craddock-Terry Shoe Com- 
pany at Lynchburg, Va., have closed 
for two weeks, writes W. M. Cole- 
man. ‘The contractors on the post- 
office building have added a few work- 
ers to their force. The city is work- 
ing an extra force three days a week. 
The writer is glad to report that 
through his efforts six new members 
have been brought into the local car- 
penters’ union and that he has three 
applications with fees paid in full and 
eight with fees partially paid. The 
relief agencies are doing very good 
work. 


Clyde Carscadden reports that 
none of the industries at Asheville, 
N. C., laid off workers during Novem- 
ber, and that the textile industry put 
more to work. When possible we 
divide time and give unemployed 
members work. There is much or- 
ganization activity among teachers. 
A number of teachers have had added 
duty given them and in some schools 
eight months sessions are held. Com- 
munity Chest, private and public 
charities are only partially able to cope 
with the situation here. We have 
from 10,000 to 15,000 unemployed 
in the city alone and this does not 
include county dependents. 


At Abbeville, S. C., the cotton mills 
and the Seaboard Air Line have taken 
on workers, writes C. B. Wilson. Two 
shifts are being worked on the Fed- 
eral Highway with the five-day week 
and the six-hour day. Textile work- 


ers and railwaymen with the excep- 
tion of the shop crafts share their 
work with each other. The Red 


Cross is distributing flour and clothes. 


Outside workers are brought in to 
work in the textile mills at Bath, S. C., 
while many union workers who live 
there are walking the streets in search 
of employment, writes L. James John- 
son. The mills are operating on full 
shifts day and night, with each shift 
working 55 hours a week. Active 
organization is being carried on by 
members of Local Union No. 1687 
and they are erecting a Labor Temple 
60 feet long and 30 feet wide so that 
they may have their own meeting 
place. We have schools here, but 
some parents are not able to buy 
books for their children. . 


R. A. Root writes that a few more 
men have been put back to work on 
the railroad and that a local of beauty 
shop operators with 100 members has 
been organized at Birmingham, Ala. 
While none of the city schools have 
closed, schools all over the state have. 
At present writing the chest drive is 
short of about one-fourth its quota. 
The city and county have borrowed 
from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for relief work. 


The Sloss Sheffield Steel and Iron 
Company at Florence, Ala., has taken 
on some men at their Russellville 
mines. Southern Railway shops are 
working part time, and in shifts of 
four hours to give as many men as 
possible work. The public schools in 
some counties are closed on account 
of lack of funds. The Red Cross 
and the local Community Chest are 
doing all they can for relief. The 
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funds will be exhausted before the 
winter is over. There is going to be 
a contract let for the building of a 
dam here and there is more than 
enough idle labor here to do the work 
and we take this opportunity of advis- 
ing men to stay away.—R. J. BAILEY. 


Lay-offs still continue at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., writes Robert V. Mul- 
len, and about three per cent of the 
workers share their labor with each 
other. Efforts are being made to 
organize the laundry workers and 
drivers. From the school budget 
$142,000 has been cut; 15 counties 
are without schools due to the lack 
of state aid. We have 800 destitute 
families. 


St. Petersburg, Fla., not being an 
industrial community in the strict 
sense, but rather a tourist resort, em- 
ployment usually confined to hotel and 
restaurant help and store clerks in- 
creases at this time, writes V. S. Her- 
ring. The Home Patronage Commit- 
tee, founded by the writer, and having 
three labor representatives on it, ad- 
dressed 2,000 letters to business firms 
requesting employment of resident 
labor and of as many persons as pos- 
sible. Several noted local speakers 
and students of economics have been 
invited to address the Central Labor 
Union at its next meeting. The writer 
has been asked to address the Spanish 
War Veterans on Labor and Econom- 
ics. The Central Labor Union, the 
Home Patronage Committee, as well 
as Share the Work Committee are 
consistently recommending sharing of 
work and are receiving some coopera- 
tion from local merchants. The Cen- 
tral Labor Union Employment Bu- 
reau has found a few jobs for mem- 
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bers of thé unions and is keeping up 
its activities. The public schools of 
Pinellas County have not been forced 
by financial difficulties to curtail to 
any serious extent school service—on 
the contrary they have been able to 
maintain a high average of instruc- 
tion. There was some delay in the 
past in the paying of teachers’ salaries, 
but that has been overcome. The 
city of St. Petersburg has an official 
welfare bureau financed by the city; 
a very good set-up with a few paid em- 
ployees and several volunteer workers. 
The relief work is reported to be 
pretty thorough with few if any acute 
cases of actual suffering from want of 
necessities. 


Middle Western Section 


Workers at Thorold, Canada, have 
just about held their own and there 
has been no laying off of workers re- 
cently, writes S. A. Stephins. The 
writer has been successful in a few 
cases in getting the five-day week in- 
stead of laying the men off. This was 
in the paper industry where the eight- 
hour day still prevails. Everything is 
very good with our schools. We have 
free milk for the undernourished and 
free dental service for all school chil- 
dren. Relief will be handled by a 
committee of seven men in each town 
or city and they are asking all who 
have work to give one per cent of 
their wages. 


At Winnipeg, Canada, shopcraft 
workers on the railroads and iron and 
steel workers have been laid off. 
Wholesale and retail merchants are 
working employees shorter hours. 
Relief for married men is looked after 
by the Dominion, the Provincial and 
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civic governments sharing the cost. 
For single men, a scheme is now being 
worked out to place them in camps 
in national parks and allow them to 
work fixing parks at a rate of pay $5 
a month. So far 300 have been placed. 
Where a man is in bad health and 
unable to work, the family is looked 
after by the Social Welfare Depart- 
ment of the city. So far there has been 
no curtailment in school work, except 
the elimination of Grade XII asa free 
grade. A charge of $100 a year is 
made for tuition in this grade.—W. 
E. STUBBS. 


E. M. Curry reports that the relief 
kitchen at Kalamazoo, Mich., oper- 
ated by their local Federation of 
Labor feeds about 400 people per day. 


All industries at Racine, Wis., have 
been laying off workers, except the 
Hamilton Beach Company has hired 
a few, writes Wm. H. Sommers. The 
typographical union shares work, as 
do the electricians when they have a 
job large enough to share. The Board 
of Education discontinued schools for 
the younger children. The kinder- 
garten laid off several teachers and 
sent all children from one grade school 
to another. The poor are living on 
mighty short rations. Last year the 
city put on a mill tax for relief and 
will do so again this year but the as- 
sessment will be larger. There will 
be over a million dollar tax delin- 
quency and the workers are losing 
their homes continually. 


The ‘unemployment situation at 
Hamilton, Ohio, remains about the 
same as it has been for the past year, 
and with the coming of bad weather 





appears to be increasing, writes Stan- 
ley Ogg. No industries have placed 
any new workers, but some few have 
been recalled to work for short pe- 
riods only. There is danger of a 
shorter school period due to the defeat 
at the recent election of a two-fifths 
mill school levy. Funds of relief agen- 
cies are not adequate to meet the re- 
quirements. The city management 
report the necessity of discharging 6 
policemen and 25 fire fighters because 
of lack of funds. 


The mine industry at Belleville, 
Ill., has employed many miners in the 
last 30 days. The shorter work-week 
prevails in the building trades and on 
road work, the 30-hour six-day week 
is the schedule. Miners share work 
and one of the local foundries has a 
share work plan. A big part of the 
relief work is carried on by the county 
board with state funds. The General 
Assembly is now in session for relief 
legislation —AL TOWERS. 


Industries at East St. Louis, IIL, 
are practically at a standstill, writes 
F. R. Rauch. The American Steel 
Foundry called a few of their old 
employees for two days work. Work 
on the roads has helped. Fifty-two 
new members have been added to the 
butchers’ union. Public school sys- 
tem is in pretty good shape with no 
curtailment to date. The community 
drive is now in progress. 


At Herrin, Ill., the Central Illinois 
Public Service Company have been 
working their men four days a week, 
writes Fred S. Martin, in order that 
all may have a share inthe work. The 
ice and storage plant have reduced 
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Pioneering on the 


Pay-roll Frontier 


As this depression has proceeded, life in these 
states has begun to resume a faintly Puritan 
flavor ...... As against the sufferings, the 
sacrifices, and disappointments that parts of 
this nation are experiencing today, the pri- 
vations of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
were prosperity itself. Their task of taming 
a wilderness of natural resources was large 
but simple compared with our problem of 
controlling the vast chaotic economic system 
of machinery, men, money and science that 
has spread itself over this continent ..... 

















Business Week, November 30, 1932 


We are thrilled by the 
annals of our heroic fore- 
bears who pioneered this 
country and gradually 
pushed the line of the 
American frontier from 
the first settlement of the 
Atlantic Seaboard across 
our vast country to the 
Pacific Ocean. Pioneer- 
ing amidst present-day 
economic difficulties re- 
quires quite as high a cour- 
age as that which inspired 
men of covered-wagon 
days to make their great 
adventure across plains 


and mountains with little 
more than bare hands and 
brave hearts. 

The American spirit 
still lives, and because it 
is strong among the masses 
of workers in this country 
the need for small loans 
to refinance pressing obli- 
gations, meet family emer- 
gencies, and finance op- 
portunities is ever present. 
A people less ambitious, 
less daring, and less deter- 
mined than ours would 
not create the background 
for so great a small-loan 
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business as has grown up 
in our country. Ameri- 
can wage earners do not 
meet financial problems 
lying down. Theirs are 
not the qualities belong- 
ing to submissive peasants 
and oppressed industrial 
serfs devoid of vision, 
courage, and initiative. 
Theirs are distinctively 
American traits belong- 
ing to men and women 
who seek opportunity to 
finance their family emer- 
gencies on a self-respect- 
ing business basis. They 


have the courage to chal- 


lenge fate, but their de- 
pendence has been upon 
an ability to fight their 
own battles and to deliver 
themselves from the am- 
bushes and pitfalls of sud- 
den and unexpected mis- 
fortune and from the pen- 
alties of their own mis- 
takes. 

A country which has 
produced an annualsmall- 
loan business of more 
than half a billion dollars 
based largely on integrity 
and the future earning 
capacity of the family as 
a “going concern” is not 


one in which the victims 
of unhappy circumstance 
appraise their future pros- 
pects in terms of doles and 
alms-houses. Under com- 
petent leadership they are 
fighting to clear away the 
hazards and dangers of in- 
dustrial life. While this 
struggle progresses, they 
realize that access to small- 
loan facilities, as devel- 
oped under the operation 
of the Uniform Small- 
Loan Law, helps them 
maintain the courage, am- 
bition, and self-reliance of 
the representative Ameri- 
can pay-roll family. 
Household Finance 
Corporation prides itself 
on its ability to place its 
facilities at the disposal of 
present-day pay-roll pio- 
neers, and so make their 
problemsless difficultthan 
they might otherwise be. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
COBPORATION 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


(Reprints of this series of advertise- 
ments will be mailed on request to 
the Division of Research) 
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their working force. Manual training 
and cooking have been discontinued 
in the high school due to lack of funds. 
Our relief is going fine now, as $3.20 
is now being paid for a family of four 
as against the $2 formerly allowed. 


At Jacksonville, Ill., the newspa- 
pers, clothing, shoe, steel and bridge 
factories are taking on more workers. 
A number of crafts share their work. 
The work-day at one factory has been 
reduced from nine to eight hours. Our 
goal for unemployment for the com- 
ing year is set at $20,000.—CHARLES 
E. SOUZA. 


The Welworth Company at Ke- 
wanee, IIl., has laid off some of the 
men in certain departments for a short 
time and have added employees to 
other departments, writes Ben P. Gast. 
Policemen and firemen are on short 
time so that work may be spread. The 
Trades and Labor Assembly is plan- 
ning a large meeting early in January 
to interest unskilled labor in organi- 
zation. 


Workers at Springfield, Ill., have 
been laid off by the Central Illinois 
Public Service Company, the Illinois 
Watch Company and Sangamo Meter 
Works, writes R. E. Woodmansee. 
The Allis Chalmers plant report that 
they have orders which will keep their 
300 employees busy all winter. A num- 
ber of business establishments have 
shortened the work-week for their 
employees in order to avoid laying off 
any of their workers. The share-the- 
work movement here has not pro- 
gressed very rapidly as a separate 
proposition but all unions are sharing 
their work with their fellow members 


as far as possible. An effort is being 
made to organize the hotel workers 
into the cooks and waiters union. 
There has been no curtailment in the 
public school program. The Social 
Agencies’ drive for $175,000 starts 
with good prospects for raising the 
whole amount. The report from 12 
factories showed decreases of 3.5 per 
cent in employment and of one-tenth 
of one per cent in payrolls. Substan- 
tial gains in the metal groups were ~ 
more than offset by losses in several 
other groups, and particularly by 
losses reported by a large shoe fac- 
tory and by establishments in the 
printing and paper goods group. The 
free employment office reported an 
unemployment ratio of 134.4 for Oc- 
tober as against 126.5 for September. 


A. Zollinger reports that at Elk- 
hart, Ind., the hours of the present 
workers are increased to take up the 
increase in work, if any. The farm- 
ers tried to close one outside school 
but they were not successful. The 
community chest has launched a drive 
for $61,500. In 1931 and 1932 they 
spent $52,000. 


Workers have been laid off by the 
steel mills, brass works, stove and 
range works at Kokomo, Ind., writes 
H. E. Vincent. Two glass factories, 
novelty and colored, have added ad- 
ditional workers, as has also our 
spring works here. Rumors are that 
a new garment factory will start here 
that will give work to 500 women and 
girls. Tax rates have been cut and 
it may result in a reduction of school 
term. Relief organizations are still 
working but funds are very low. 
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Let Us Resolve— 


Tuat this New Year shall open to each 
and every one of us new doors of oppor- 
tunity— 


Tat our constant effort shall be to 
further the interests of our railroad— 
the Baltimore & Ohio—thereby enhanc- 
ing our individual worth— 


"THAT the spirit of loyal co-operation— 
‘tone for all—all for one’’ shall be our 
slogan, whatever our duties may be— 


THAT in all our dealings with the 
public, we shall be courteous, consider- 
ate, and ever mindful of the fact that 
public approval means greater pros- 
perity for us all. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
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The Columbia Enameling Works 
and several cast iron foundries at 
Terre Haute, Ind.; have taken on ad- 
aitional workers, writes Jacob Junker. 
Painters and paper hangers have the 
five-day week. Workers on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad share their time. 
The organization of common laborers 
were successful in signing a contract 
for work on the Federal building. All 
branch libraries of the city schools 
have been closed. Funds are inade- 
quate to meet all emergencies for help 
and the requests for assistance are 
without parallel. 


At Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the Wilson 
Packing Company has taken on about 
150 men, which is the regular season 
addition to their force, writes Joe Mc- 
Cormick. Our Federation of Labor 
is urging the erection of a new high 
school if the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation will make the loan to 
finance same. The Citizens Unem- 
ployment Relief Committee has raised 
$120,000 by popular subscription and 
is creating jobs for 1,800 unemployed 
men and 500 jobless women. The 
same plan was followed last year 
when $165,000 was raised. 


November 7, the Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Company laid off 65 
men, and none of the other industries 
at Des Moines, Iowa, are taking on 
more help, writes W. B. Hammil. 
There has been no effort to shorten 


the work-week or day here. The 
building, printing trades and street 
carmen have reduced their hours 
which now average a five-day week to 
relieve the unemployment situation. 
Brewery workers are planning to or- 
ganize their old local union if condi- 


tions become favorable. ‘Teachers’ 
salaries have been reduced 10 per cent 
and many rural schools have consoli- 
dated and teachers laid off. The 
Trades and Labor Assembly and the 
Des Moines Women’s Relief Associa- 
tion are now members of the Welfare 
Bureau and receive a share of the pub- 
lic subscription, which, according to 
official reports, is adequate. 


No signs of better business are in 
sight at Marshalltown, Iowa, writes 
Chas. W. Pickering. Business is at 
a low level. Our community gardens 
last year helped considerably and we 
most likely will have them again in 
1933. Factories are working only 
two and three days a week. The ma- 
jority of people are asking that school 
appropriations be reduced. 


Compared to 1931 all industries at 
Louisville, Ky., except cigarette fac- 
tories, have laid off workers, writes 
Herman F. Young. The cigarette 
factories have been working three 
shifts with increased working forces. 
The tendency here is to lengthen the 
day and reduce the pay per hour. The 
United Trades and Labor Assembly 
have a large committee visiting local 
unions urging them to action. Some 
fifty citizens complained in a body that 
they can’t send their children to school 
for lack of proper clothing. For the 
same three months in 1932 the county 
spent $25,000 as against $13,000 the 
previous year. About 1,700 applied 
for this relief. 


Schools are going on at Jackson, 
Tenn., writes W. I. Carrington, but 
the teachers have to wait for their pay. 
The drive by the Red Cross for $12,- 
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500 was only about half raised. None 
of the industries are taking on more 
workers. Work is about to start ona 
$300,000 Federal building. 


There have been so many lay-offs 
at Arkansas City, Kans., reports Abe 
Garrison, that they are down to bed 
rock now. About 860 men are getting 
work from government projects — 
they average about two days in two 
weeks and the wage paid is 40 cents 
anhour. The Chamber of Commerce 
handles our unemployment relief. 


The Rice Stix Garment Factory at 
Slater, Mo., have employed more 
workers, writes J. N. Taylor, and the 
contractors doing work on the Mis- 
souri River near here have laid off 
workers. Our funds for relief work 
are in fairly good shape. Since the 
Alton Railroad sold to the Baltimore 
& Ohio, the only help kept has been 
to run their trains and this threw many 
men out to look for work in other 
fields in order to take care of their 
families. Things look very bad here 
at present. 


At Fargo, N. Dak., building and 
highway construction have ceased due 
to the cold weather, writes N. H. Hin- 
kle. Commercial and newspaper 
printers have been laid off and the 
Armour Company has reduced its 
working force. Some of the depart- 
ment stores are only working their 
sales people part time and they have 
cut the wages on top of this, so that 
some of them are not making enough 
to live on and have to apply to the 
county for help. Kindergarten classes 
were abandoned this fall and some of 
the subjects formerly taught in the 
schools have been dropped. None of 


the city schools have closed but I am 
advised that some of the rural schools 
have. County funds are not adequate 
to handle the needs. The Community 
Chest drive has just gotten under way. 


All industries at Minot, N. Dak., 
have laid off workers and there has 
been a large lay-off by the railroads, 
writes H. C. Kiehn. Due to protest 
by our Central Labor Union the city 
police were given eight-hour shifts in- 
stead of 12 and this meant extra work 
for eight more policemen. Our cen- 
tral body is 100 per cent and we are 
now working for the organization of 
waitresses and cooks and auto me- 
chanics. A social service worker has 
been employed and $40,000 has been 
borrowed from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for relief pur- 
poses, which so far has proven very 
satisfactory. 


Jos. A. Stember reports that at 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., most all indus- 
tries are trying to keep the same num- 
ber of men at work, but are cutting 
hours. Shorter hours have been 
adopted in a number of places. The 
Government rules have been followed 
closely on paving projects and some 
300 men have been given work, but 
the weather is so now that work of 
this kind must be discontinued. School 
opportunities have been affected by 
the printing department being abol- 
ished and some other branches com- 
bined to curtail expenditures. Teach- 
ers’ salaries have been cut from 10 
to 15 per cent. For relief purposes 
the county raised its budget 33 1/3 
per cent making $100,000 available 
for relief purposes. The Community 
Chest expects to raise $45,000, which 
is $5,000 less than last year. 
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For a time cotton picking furnished 
work to a number at Chickasha, Okla., 
but most of the cotton has now been 
picked and those workers are now 
idle, writes A. W. Bennett. Cotton 
gins, oil mills and compresses have 
been adding extra workers, but they 
work their employees 10 and 12 hours 
a day and pay from 10 to 15 cents an 
hour. Building trades workers are 
95 per cent unemployed. Salvation 
Army, Red Cross and civic organiza- 
tions are giving some relief but funds 
are extremely limited up to date. 


From Muskogee, Okla., comes 
word that women are being laid off 
but that there is an upward trend of 
employment in the oil companies and 
the railroads are employing more men 
each week. About 500 men are em- 
ployed part time on county road work 
and about 2,000 on new projects for 
which contracts were let by the state. 
A slight upward trend is noted in the 
building line. All building trades have 
the half-day holiday on Saturday. We 
still have a nine months school—this 
was made possible by cutting wages of 
those employed by the school board 
to the very lowest level in the history 
of the school. The city has a program 
to raise $70,000 for relief, and this 
will take care of all the charity organi- 
zations in the city. —E. S, THAYER. 


Gulf States 


Little by little every industry at 
Baton Rouge, La., is laying off some 
of their laborers, writes E. H. La 
Croix. Sugar grinding is on at pres- 
ent, employing common laborers. The 
Standard Oil Refinery has shortened 
hours of work. Instead of eight hours 
per day on a three-shift plan, the plan 


has been changed to five days one week 
and four days the next, or 72 hours 
every two weeks. The Unemploy- 
ment Relief Committee reports 2,300 
applicants in the past two months. 


All industries at Fort Worth, Tex., 
are laying off workers, writes Wm. 
McGaff. In the oil industry the hours 
of labor have been shortened—some 
work the five-day week and some are 
now proposing the six-hour day. It 
is impossible to do any organizing at 
this time due to the complete lack of 
business activity. There has been no 
curtailment in school appropriations, 
but many of the children are kept out 
of school due to the poverty of their 
parents. The Community Chest and 
City Welfare are in charge of relief; 
the campaign of the former has just 
started. This city has always reached 
its quota. 


At Pampa, Tex., the Carbon Black 
Company have employed a few men 
that were laid off earlier in the fall, 
writes Frank Henry. All oil com- 
panies have gone on the eight-hour 
day and the six-day week. We are 
starting an organizing campaign for 
the common laborers and are working 
hard to bring them into line. Every 
child is being kept in school. We 
have sufficient relief funds to tide us 
through the winter. 


At Port Arthur, Tex., the Texas 
and Gulf Refineries are working eight 
hours six days a week in the manufac- 
turing departments or shift work. 
Day workers are getting very little 
work, some averaging as low as four 
days a month. Schools here are func- 
tioning, but civic organizations are 
paying for lunches for children whose 
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parents are unable to furnish them 
with lunch. Our funds for unemploy- 
ment relief are not near enough to go 
around.— HENRY MAITRE. 


At Teague, Tex., the B. & R. I. 
Railroad and all merchants have laid 
off workers, writes T. F. Hamilton. 
We have adequate funds to meet re- 
lief needs, which will be taken care of 
by the various local organizations. 


Several wholesale firms at Texar- 
kana, Tex., have laid off workers, 
writes John Allen. After being closed 
for five months the crate factory is 
opening. Road work financed by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
pays 30 cents an hour in Texas. This 
work is limited to 30 hours a week. 
Schools in Arkansas are likely to have 
a short term on account of funds, but 
those in Texas will probably have a 
full term as finances are better. The 
Salvation Army is opening a soup 
kitchen. The Community Chest is 
falling far behind its quota. Farm 
help is getting from $12.50 to $15 per 
month—cabins are furnished them but 
they must board themselves. Many 
are working for board alone. 


Mountain States 


At Sheridan, Wyo., workers in 
building materials and on railroads 
have been laid off, writes Chas. 
Schlotzhauer. The sugar mills, which 
operate about 90 days a year, have 
taken on workers. On Federal relief 
and road work the shorter work-day 
prevails. Printers have shared their 
work for some time and in some cases 
the culinary employeés have done the 
same. The number of school teachers 
has been reduced and those retained 


have had increased duties added. Our 








BIG CLEAN-UP. 


A big clean-up — yes! And a quick 
one, too! Of sinks, pots and pans, 
nickel fixtures, knives and forks, re- 
frigerators — practically everything 
in the kitchen! With Bon Ami. For 
it’s a snowy-white cleanser that 
quickly andeasily removes all the dirt 
—makes things shine—but doesn’t 
scratch as coarse, gritty cleansers do. 
Bon Ami acts only on the dirt . . . 
not on the surfaces it cleans. 


Bon Ami has no unpleasant odor, 
doesn’t clog drains or pipes, never 
roughens or reddens hands. 

If your wife doesn’t now use Bon 
Ami, suggest that she try a package. 


BON A 
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County Relief Organization seems ad- 
_ equate to handle the relief situation 
here. 


Business is fairly good at Great 
Falls, Mont., writes Homer Whit- 
more. The Anaconda Copper Mining 
Smelter is hiring some men in prepa- 
ration for a possible reopening of the 
smelter. All state road work is on 
the six-hour day and five-day week. 
Most employers are operating on the 
share-the-work plan. Teamsters and 
chauffeurs report organization prog- 
ress. Schools are in first-class condi- 
tion. Citizens Relief Committee has 
taken over most county and some of 
the city’s funds to be used for relief 
work. 


Helena, Mont., is_laying off all 
workers, except their regular employ- 
ees, writes James Anderson. The 
smelters here have been closed all 
summer. Work on the roads is re- 
stricted to 30 hours a week and the 
men are paid at the rate of 50 cents 
an hour. - Schools are running as 
usual. The local Red Cross is doing 
what it can to help those out of work, 
but their funds are entirely inadequate 
to meet the situation. We have a 
Municipal Flop House. 


Pacific Coast 


All county employees at Modesto, 
Calif., except elected officials received 
cuts ranging from 10 to 15 per cent, 
writes C. C. Nunnally. We need a 


government employment office here 
very much. A highway bridge is under 
construction which will employ about 
200 men. A post office job is soon to 
be started that will employ from 50 
to 75 men. 





AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


At San Diego, Calif:, fish, fruit and 
vegetable canneries are dismissing the 
few season workers they have had this 
year, writes E. H. Dowell. Cut in 
wages paid women workers made it 
impossible for the fastest workers to 
make more than $10 a week. About 
25 men have been put on by the Solar 
Airplane Factory. Bankers and big 
business men are putting on a cam- 
paign to share the work, but at the 
hourly rate. This makes matters 
worse as no one can buy goods that 
need replacement. Drastic cuts have 
been made in the upkeep and new 
building for schools. Teachers were 
forced to take small cuts. The Com- 
munity Chest failed to meet its quota 
in recent drive. The County Welfare 
Commission is supporting about one- 
third of the population. Conditions 
look very black for this winter. 


Practically all industries at San 
Francisco, Calif., are laying off work- 
ers, writes Jno. A. O’Connell. The 
State of California has inaugurated 
the four-day week on the water front. 
Industry generally is working the 
short week. Some oil companies have 
adopted the share-the-work plan. Our 
public school system is in very good 
shape. The community drive is on 
for $2,500,000 for the one hundred 
social agencies here. The city itself 
is spending $6,500,000 for relief. 


From Stockton, Calif., comes word 
that the iron foundries, milk and dairy 
interests, wholesale and retail grocery 
firms, butchers, laundries and depart- 
ment stores have reduced their work- 
ing forces. There will probably be 
some workers taken on for the holi- 
day season, but no permanent work is 
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in sight for anyone. Outside of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany and the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company, there is not even agitation 
for the shorter work week or day, ex- 
cept among labor unions. The Allied 
Printing Trades are sharing work 
with unemployed members, as are the 
bakers and culinary workers. Public 
schools have been maintained without 
curtailment so far, but the thing that 
hurts mostly is trying to feed and 
clothe children whose parents are un- 
able to do so. This condition is bad. 
Labor camps have been established by 
the relief committees and temporary 
work will be furnished to a number 
of men, all to be paid in groceries and 
foodstuffs. With the harvest season 
ending, large numbers of farm work- 
ers will be released back to the bread 


lines, because, with the work to be had 
on the farm, the wages paid were so 
pitiful that no person could have hope 
of laying aside any money for the win- 
ter months. In other words, those 
who have the farm work have only 
profited to the extent of being kept 
out of the bread lines during employ- 
ment. The unemployment situation 
has of course made hundreds of farm 
workers out of those who heretofore 
had a trade as a skilled mechanic or 
office-worker. Trade-unionists gen- 
erally are trying to help each other 
and are remaining loyal to the prin- 
ciples of the American Federation of 
Labor. Many partly-paid-for homes 
have been sacrificed by our people and 
the hopes of a large number have been 
blasted, never to be renewed.—W. 
P. BurTz. 
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Warning to Advertisers! 





Protect yourself from being defrauded. Read the following Report 
of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, at Scranton, Pa., on December 14, IQOI, in 

reference t0 DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS: <> + 





NUMBER of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American 
Federation of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either 
the American Federation of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is 

thereby impaired, the interests of our fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men im- 
posed upon and deceived. During the year we have endeavored to impress upon all that the only 
publication in which advertisements are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST; and we have also endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by 
those who have transgressed in the direction indicated. In this particular we have not been 
as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to report to you. However, we are more 
concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be helpful in eliminating this cause of 
grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations: 

Fmst—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor nor shall any person issue a 
souvenir book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


SzconD—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold 
the convention following shall aot directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or 
otherwise issue a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


Tuirp—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, 
directly or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected 
to be held, in violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council 
may change the city in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next 
highest number of votes for that honor. 

FourtH—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in 
the courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories, or other publications in which 
the name of the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Firtra—That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the official monthly 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertise- 
ments are received. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of or- 
ganized labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors 
have victimized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and 
your committee heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive Council upon the subject. 

We emphatically agree with the suggestions offered as a remedy and recom- 
mend their adoption. As an additional means to this end we would recom- 
mend that there be published in a conspicuous place in each issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the effect that the American Federation 
of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any souvenir publication of any kind. 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 








